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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE “crisis” has been transacting itself somewhat slowly 
throughout the week. Lord Beaconsfield has resigned. 
Lord Hartington has been sent for and has declined the 
Premiership, and both Lord Hartington and Lord Granville 
were on Friday with the Queen. It was fully understood that 
Mr. Gladstone must ultimately be sent for, but there appear 
to be delays of form, which in the provinces are creating extra- 
ordinary irritation. We indicated last week our own belief as to 
the composition of the Cabinet, and have nothing to add, except 
that we fear a doubtful piece of policy, the appointment of a Royal 
Prince as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, will be pressed on it. The 
public has been hungering for details all the week, and long lists 
of probable minor appointments have appeared in several jour- 
nals; but everybody is a great deal too impatient. Until the 
Premiership has been settled, nothing can be finally determined ; 
and when it is settled, the filling-up of subordinate offices is a 
work governed by so many considerations, that prediction is 
valueless. It is ridiculous, for example, to select an Under-Secre- 
tary before it is certain whether his chief will be in the Lords 
or Commons, and impossible to exclude a certain element of 
personal opinion. A Cabinet Minister is not often asked to 
accept a subordinate with whom he cannot work in cordiality. 
We shall all know all about it next week, and till then can 
only hope that the Ministry will have a strong infusion of new 
blood. 


The Queen has got real “ Queen’s weather” for the forma- 
tion of her new Government. On Thursday, Lord Hartington 
went down to Windsor, declining a royal carriage to carry him 
to the Castle, strolled quietly up from the station, without any of 
the pomp of the late Administration, and had an interview with 
the Queen, in which it is believed that he informed her that a 
Liberal Ministry not headed by Mr. Gladstone would not com- 
mand the confidence of the country. Whether he succeeded in 
convincing her Majesty of this or not, we do not know. But on 
Friday, Lord Granville accompanied him on his second visit to 
Windsor, when it is to be hoped that some definitive resolve as 
to the Leader of the new Government was taken. That this 
resolve will be to entrust it to Mr. Gladstone, and to entrust it 
to him without imposing any fettering conditions on his policy, 
we do not doubt. No prudent Minister would accept the 
responsibility of office, while our Indian affairs are in their 
present tangle, with his hands tied. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Forster, who has always felt a deep 
interest in [rish affairs, may consent to accept the Irish Secre- 
taryship, with, of course, a seat in the Cabinet. This would be, 
from the official point of view, an act of self-abnegation; but 
Irish affairs are sure to occupy the Ministry, and under those 
circumstances the Irish office becomes a most important depart- 
ment of the State. The selection would be most popular in 
Treland, where Mr. Forster’s sympathy for the people and their 
difficulties is thoroughly understood. Should this appointment 





Sir Donald Stewart, according to a telegram of April 23rd to 
the Times, has entered Ghuznee, after a sharp engagement with 
the tribesmen. They attacked him to the number of 15,000 
men on the 19th inst. with the greatest fury, 3,000 swordsmen 
rushing upon the troops and outflanking both ends of the line. 
The engagement lasted an hour, and the enemy were not de- 
feated till after 1,000 dead bodies had been strewed on the 
plain. The British lost 17 killed and 115 wounded, among the 
latter of whom are six officers, one, Lieutenant Young, of 
the 19th Bengal Lancers, dangerously. The cavalry were 
unable to pursue, as there was danger to the long line of 
baggage; but Sir Donald continued his march, and entered 
Ghuznee on the 20th inst. Nothing is said of the movements 
of the enemy, and subsequent accounts will probably show that 
the army was in serious danger, though the Afghans, fighting 
in the open, were unable to stand up against the weapons of 
precision. Ghuznee, however, is in our hands, and our military 
prestige is fully redeemed, by the capture of every fortress iu 
Eastern Afghanistan. We can, therefore, act without fearing 
any misapprehension as to our military prowess. 


A serious-looking telegram had previously been received in 
the beginning of the week from Candahar. The Kakars, a 
great Pathan tribe near Quetta, saw in General Stewart's 
march their opportunity; they rose behind him, cut the tele- 
graph through the Bolan, stormed a small outpost, killing 
Major Waudby and some Sepoys, and, as was at first an- 
nounced, moved to attack Candahar. A body of cavalry was, 
however, pushed forward from Quetta and communications 
were restored, the Kakars declining any engagement with any 
decent body of troops. The incident was, in fact, unimportant, 
except as showing that in every part of Afghanistan the people 
bearusadeadly hatred, and are only restrained from attack by fear 
or bribes. The authority of the Sirdar Shere Ali, whom we are 
supposed to have made independent, is worthless overthe hillmen, 
or, indeed, over anybody else, unless British troops are always 
at hand to support it. The new “plan” for quieting Afghani- 
stan is a failure from the beginning, as any other plan will be, 
except the recognition of an Ameer able to maintain himself 
without our help, 





It is curious enough to observe the complete collapse not only 
of the Liberal cabal against Mr. Gladstone, but even of the Tory 
outcry that he is so formidable and dangerous. The Standard, 
it is true,—one of the very best and most impartial papers of 
the day, though it remains strictly Conservative, and has no 
sort of Liberal leanings,—has never joined in this outcry, and 
has always done full justice to the national position of Mr. 
Gladstone, and his great influence with the people. But now 
even the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Edinburgh Review, and 
the Quarterly Review,—we speak of the latter only on the autho- 
rity of the Times, for we have not yet received the new number, 
—are all resigned to the restoration of Mr. Gladstone to power, 
though hardly, as yet, disposed to exult over that event. The 
exultation, however, may well come in time. When “plain 
Whig principles” prove so easy as they do, principles which a: 
less plain may well prove easy also. The Pall Mall Gazette is 
very angry at this weakness; and attributes the Standard's 
attitude to a sinister wish for the failure of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. But, unfortunately, the Standard not only is, but lons 
has been, so much more fair to Liberals and Liberalism than 
the Pall Mall, that the explanation is absurd. If there be 
sinister wishes anywhere, we know where to find them. 


> 


Sir George Bowyer is much shocked at Lord Beaconsfield's 
Cabinet for assuming that a new Parliament is certain to express 
want of confidence in it, without actually testing it by a vote. 
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He thinks My. Disraeli in 1868, Mr. Gladstone in 1874, and 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1880 have done wrong in venturing 
to anticipate the advice of Parliament. ‘This, he says, 
is making a plébiscite of the General Election, instead of a 
mere preliminary to deliberatiot#t. Perhaps it is, but English- 
men have contracted a useful habit of saving time, when it can 
be done without substantial loss, even at the risk of being sup- 
posed to substitute a French institution for an English one. 
There is no sorcery in the word “ plébiscite.” What is objection- 
able in the thing is, that it requires the people to decide directly, 
complicated political issues which need thrashing-out in debate 
before they can be decided well. To discount a moral certainty, 
and save, for more useful purposes, by so doing some weeks for 
genuine Parliamentary discussion, is not to deprive Parliament 
of its natural privileges, but really to be jealous of them, and 
to maintain them. i eee 

The Times publishes a curious analysis of the classes which 
have furnished new Members to the present Parliament. There 
are 257 new Members in all, or considerably more than a third 
of the whole House. Of these, no less than 150 are merchants, 
manufacturers, or engaged in commerce in some way ; while 52 
are lawyers, 44 being barristers and 8 solicitors. There are 6 
journalists, 7 engineers, 5 bankers, 2 brewers, 3 doctors, 6 
tenant-farmers, 4 publishers, engravers, or printers, 3 clergy- 
men (past or present), 30 officers of the Army, and 2 of the 
Navy. Of course, most of the military men are also land- 
lords, and many of the barristers have other occupations ; 
but out of the whole number, 172 belong to the strictly 
trading or professional classes, and only 85 to the country 
squirearchy in its various forms. The new House is believed 
to be far better educated than the old, and to contain a much 
larger proportion of men who will not be content to be 
classed as “fine brute votes.” It is noteworthy, however, that 
of the professions, the only one heavily represented is the legal, 
though, as is the case already in all free countries except 
England, the journalists are arriving in some numbers. There 
will in all be fourteen of them in the new House. 


Scotland has sent up seven Conservatives to the new Parlia- 
ment and fifty-three Liberals. The seventh Conservative is 
furnished by Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, Aberdeen 
apparently furnishing the larger number of Conservative votes. 
The Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s have returned 
again the Liberal candidate, Dr. Playfair, by a rather narrow 
majority of only 74 (2,522 against 2,448), while the Conserva- 
tive majority for Mr. Campbell in Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Universities is no less than 381. Thus all the Uni- 
versities return Conservatives, excepting the University of 
London and the united Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s, and only the University of London shows any- 
thing like a decisive Liberal victory. Clearly, either the 
higher education is not, on the whole, a liberalising influ- 
ence, or else a liberalising influence is favourable to Toryism. 
We believe the explanation to be that when educated people 
form themselves into anything like a caste, they contract caste 
prejudices, like most other castes, and begin to say to them- 
selves that ‘this people, which knoweth not the law, are cursed.” 


A meeting of delegates from the London Vestries was held on 
Friday week, in St. Martin’s Vestry Hall, to discuss Mr. Cross’s 
Water Bill, which was defended by the chairman, Mr. Wather- 
ston, representing St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, but very roughly 
treated by the majority. Mr. Berry (St. George’s) thought Mr. 
Cross had been a great deal too liberal with the public money ; 
Mr. Morton (Wandsworth) condemned the Bill as bad from 
beginning to end, and thought Mr. Cross had deceived the 
public; Mr. Lambert (Lewisham) desired a memorial to the 
Government to abandon the Bill; Mr. Stevens (Rotherhithe) 
wanted the Bill got rid of entirely; Mr. Reed (Marylebone) 
thought the new Government would show greater regard to the 
public good; and Mr. Downs (Piccadilly) said the view of his 
vestry was “utter condemnation of the Bill in its entirety.” 
Finally, a resolution was passed by nine to seven that “ the meet- 
ing disagreed entirely with Mr. Cross’s Water Bill, and declared 
it to be entirely objectionable.” There seemed to be an impres- 
sion in the meeting that the new Government might take up 
the Water Bill, but that must be entirely unfounded. The 
new Government is much more likely to hand the Water 
Trust over to the Metropolitan Board. It should, however, 


before taking any action at all, call for a nominal return 
of all persons who bought and sold shares within three 





months of the Dissolution, with the amount of those shares 
We must not have a second scene of the kind that a ; 2 : 
last Session. ti 

The Rev. W. J. Stracey draws in the Times a terrible pictur 
of the condition of Palestine, much of which is now treeless, a M 
scarcely cultivated by its wretched population. Thereare no i 
except near Jerusalem and Jaffa, few domestic animals, and th ; 
villages are nothing but mud-huts. Nevertheless, “everything 
is taxed ; every fruit-tree, so none now are planted ; every cow tn 
horse, &e.; every vegetable sold out of a private garden. Ever 
eighth egg is not taxed, but taken by the Government. In aan 
places the taxes of the district are sold to the highest bidder, The 
farmer is unable to sell a measure of his corn till all has been 
collected into a heap, and the tax collector has set his sum won 
it, from which there is no appeal. Double taxes are expected 
this year, because, after three years of scarceness, the harvest 
promises to be abundant.’ The Turks, in fact, have nearly done 
their work. When it is completed, the Holy Land will be a 
desert without people. Mr. Stracey recommends the purchase 
of the country from the Sultan for four or six millions, but for. 
gets to indicate the Power which is to purchase it. Would it 
not be easier for Europe to declare Syria a principality, like 
Bulgaria, under the “ beneficent suzerainty ” of Constantinople, 
but self-governed ? 


Lord Dalkeith is not taking his defeat in Midlothian well. 
Like Mr. Douglas-Pennant in Carnarvonshire, he kicks 
against the pricks; but, unlike him, insinuates charges 
against his adversary which he does not plainly set forth. 
Mr. Douglas-Pennant was very plain indeed in his charges, 
The electors, he said, were liars who broke their promises, 
Lord Dalkeith, in the meeting in the Edinburgh Music-hall 
yesterday week, only said that “he had been confident to 
the last, for he was loath to believe it possible that those 
who had promised to support him would desert and go 
over to the other side. He would rather be defeated, and 
have clean hands, than succeed in the manner in which his 
opponent had succeeded.” How was that? What corrupt 
practices does Lord Dalkeith charge upon Mr, Gladstone? Does 
he suppose that he, any more than Lord Dalkeith, encouraged 
the electors to say one thing and do another? For our own parts, 
we altogether disbelieve in this wholesale lying, though it is the 
fatal flaw in the Ballot that it takes a lie, or something very like 
it, to keep its secret fully. Still, in nine cases out of ten, we 
suspect that the election agent or canvasser, anxious to encourage 
his party and show his own energy, reports as promises mere 
intimations of a favourable inclination, which have no such 
force or meaning. “ Indeed, Sir, I doubt if I could do better 
than give you my vote,” is the kind of evasive reply which san- 
guine canvassers seize upon as a promise. Im any case, it is 
neither manly nor quite prudent in Lord Dalkeith to revenge 
himself by casting mud at Mr. Gladstone. 


The Paris letter in the Times of last Saturday contained an 
interesting review of the eight French Ambassadors in England 
sent here between 1870 and 1880, to whom M. Léon Say,. 
who is just coming here in that capacity, will add a ninth. 
During M. Thiers’s régime, the French Ambassador in London 
was usually an enemy of the Administration, who was either 
always dashing off to Paris to vote for the Royalist party, or 
sulking and intriguing in London on its behalf. During 
Marshal MacMahon’s reign, there was one Ambassador (the 
Marquis a’ Harcourt) who remained here four years, and who was, 
on the whole, a fairly good Ambassador, and at all events an 
Ambassador, and not a political intriguer in an Ambassador’s dis- 
guise. M.Grévy sent, first, Admiral Pothuau; and now he has just 
been superseded by M. de Freycinet’s Government, and M. Léon 
Say nominated in his place. M. Léon Say ought to be a suc- 
cess here. He knows England well, and France better; and he 
knows, best of all, the interests the two countries have in 
common. 


The French Republic appears disposed to imitate the ex- 
ample of the American one, and entrust high diplomatic posts 
to men who have not been regularly trained. The Americans send 
Mr. Lowell to London, the most important capital with which 
they have connections, except, perhaps, Berlin, where they 
have always to defend the rights of their German citizens, and 
there they lately sent Mr. Bayard Taylor. The French are now 
represented at St. Petersburg, where their position is always 
delicate and difficult, by General Chanzy, a man of importance, 
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; e iplomacy ; they are now sending to London 
but =” oa “eh been Minister of Finance, but is 
M. Léon es chiefly as a considerable economist; and 
atari just appointed M. John Lemoine, editor of the 
- the Mission at Brussels. That looks like a small 
- entment but the French Government has most difficult 
Fes to. settle at Brussels, which is, moreover, a point at 
ety French and German views come sharply in collision. This 
system must rather take the heart out of the Diplomatic Service, 
put it secures to the Government agents who can observe with 
fresh eyes, and can see movements and tendencies to which the 
“yegulars ” habitually attach too little importance. 


M. de Freycinet has issued a very lengthy Circular to the 
representatives of the Republic abroad, explaining the action of 
France in Roumania, its proposed action in regard to the revi- 
sion of the frontier between Greece and Turkey, the policy of 
France in Egypt, and the protection extended by the French 
Government to Christian Missionaries in the East. On none of 
these subjects is the Circular interesting or informing, but 
we suspect that it was written in great degree in order 
to give M. de Freycinet an opportunity of saying to 
the world that France would protect her Missionaries in 
the East, as she always has done, and that no change in her 
general religious policy is intended as the consequence of the 
new decrees on the subject of unlawful religious associations. 
“Our solicitude for religious interests and our respect for in- 
dividual rights,” he says, “are in nowise impaired.” We are 
very glad to hear it, and we take the assertion as a sign of 
uneasiness, and an indication of some involuntary shame. But 
itis at least an eccentric way of showing “ solicitude for religious 
interests,” to deny Frenchmen the power of associating them- 
selves voluntarily for religious purposes, on the plea of an obso- 
lete law. And itis a very illogical mode of expressing “ respect 
for individual rights,” actively to suppress a good many which 
have been tacitly conceded for half a century at least. M. de 
Freycinet’s professions are hopeful, but only as indicating more 
or less involuntary dissatisfaction with his own actions, and a 
wish, if let alone, as far as possible to retrace his steps. 


The Indian Government has introduced a Bill, called briefly 
the Jhansi Relief Bill, which excites much discussion, and in- 
volves a very important experiment. The landlords of that 
district, annexed, we believe, just after the Mutiny, have been 
unaccustomed to British fiscal regularity; while their tenants 
have been accustomed to oppression in the levy of rent, which 
British rule has stopped. They have, therefore, failed to pay 
rents; while the landlords have involved themselves up to the 
eyes in debt to the money-lenders, at preposterous interest. 
As the end of this state of affairs will be insurrection, as it was 
on Koer Sing’sestates in 1857, the Government has interfered with 
an Encumbered Estates’ Act; but instead of selling up the land- 
lords, it has authorised the Commissioner to appoint 2 manager 
to each insolvent estate, cut down unjust claims, pay up just 
claims, and in fact treat each insolvent landlord as if he were a 
lunatic or achild. The experiment looks like paternal govern- 
ment gone mad, but as the landlords are popular, and their 
difficulty has been produced by the clash of two civilisations, 
the experiment is just and exceedingly interesting. Will 
the landlords, once released from their debts, have learned a 
lesson, or will they only think that no amount of extravagance 
will ultimately ruin their families? We are not sure, but ex- 
periments of the kind have in India this advantage. Time 
matters very little. If a family is saved by, say, twenty years’ 
enforced economy and seclusion, neither its members nor its 
tenants will think the interval perceptible. It isa long minority, 
that is all. 


The split among the Home-rulers is becoming more decided. 
Mr. Meldon, acting for Mr. Shaw, the Parliamentary leader of 
the party, called a conference in Dublin for the 27th inst., but 
Mr. Parnell declined to attend. He did not believe that the 
composition of the new Government would be settled by that 
time—a mistake—and he deprecated the formation of a party 
outside the “ Irish party,’’ which he, with his customary arrog- 
ance, claims to have kept together throughout past Sessions. 
He accuses the Home-rulers of breaking up the party just as 
success is visible, and ignores the fact that it is he and his 
followers who are breaking it up. He has been supported 
by some nine Members, though others of his party, such 
as Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, publicly declare his action “ ill- 
advised ;” but his opposition appears to have prevented 


the conference, which will now be held in London, if at 
all. It is stated that Mr. Parnell has a new plan of land 
reform to propose, and it is to be carefully noted that it is with 
this weapon, and not Home-rule, that he proposes to fight. 
He knows perfectly well that it is tenant-right, and not sepa- 
ration from England, which the Irish constituencies care about, 
and desires to compel the moderate Irish Liberals to range 
themselves under that compulsion beneath his banner. He will 
fail, because the new Government intends to remedy the only 
substantial grievance ; but the plan is astute, and its development 
should be carefully watched. 


M. Tricoupis, the Greek Premier, has addressed a Circular to 
the Powers, informing them of the excessive increase of bri- 
gandage in Thessaly, consequent on the delay which—owing, 
as we believe, to British secret opposition—has been interposed to 
the fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin. According to the reports of 
the Greek Consuls, there is danger of the whole country being 
overrun by these bands, twelve of which, with followers num- 
bering from three to two hundred, are enumerated by rame. 
Every day new murders and abductions are reported, trade is 
stopped, and the citizens of the towns dare not leave their 
houses. The brigandage is not checked by the authorities, 
whose great object, openly avowed, is to throw obstacles in the 
way of the Commission of Delimitation appointed to sur- 
render the territory to Greece. It should be observed that 
the people who are suffering these outrages are not 
half-savage Arnauts, but as civilised as the people of 
Cornwall; that Greece, which has now suppressed brigand- 
age in her own provinces, would restore order in three 
months ; and that a decree from the Sultan ceding the territory 
would at once tranquillise Thessaly. It is upon the Seraglio, 
not upon local officials, that pressure must be placed; and all 
Europe—except England—is willing to place it. Until it has 
been applied, the Turkish Government will not carry out any of 
the beneficial clauses of the Treaty, either in Greece or Armenia. 

M. Renan delivered, yesterday week, a special lecture,—not 
one of the Hibbert course,—on Marcus Aurelius, of the general 
teaching of which we have said enough elsewhere. But we may 
add here, that M. Renan indicated in it once more his own 
strong leaning to a belief,—belief it can hardly be called,—in 
the immortality of the soul. Protesting against the resignation 
which Marcus Aurelius tries to feel in contemplating his own 
annihilation, M. Renan characteristically broke out, “ Ah! that 
is carrying resignation too far, dear master! Were it in truth 
so, we have a right to complain. To say that if this world has 
no counterpart, the man who sacrifices himself for goodness and 
truth ought to leave it contentedly, and absolve the gods, is too 
naive. No,—he has aright to blaspheme them. For why so 
cruelly abuse his credulity? Why plant within him decep- 
tive instincts, of which he has been the honest dupe? Why 
this premium granted to the fribble or the scoundrel ? It is he, 
then, who is not cheated, who is the wise man. But in that case, 
cursed be the gods who choose their favourites so ill! I want 
the future world to remain a riddle; but if there be no world to 
come, this world is a frightful ambuscade. Remark, in fact, 
that our wish is not that of the coarse crowd. What we 
want is not to gloat over the chastisement of the culprit, nor 
to draw the dividends on our virtue. What we want has nothing 
egotistical about it. It is simply to be and to stay connected with 
God, to carry on our thinking as we have begun, to get more 
knowledge out of it, to be rejoiced one day with the sight of 
the truth we are seeking with so much travail, the triumph of 
the goodness we have loved. Surely, nothing could be more 
legitimate.” We quite agree, but is it legitimate for those who 
reply, when God really reveals himself,—“I want the future 
world to remain a riddle?” M. Renan cannot both “be fejoiced 
with the sight of the truth he is seeking,” and have it remain a 
riddle, with the answer unguessed and unguessable. 


We were misled by a mistake in the Times’ report of the 
poll in Mid-Surrey, when we said last Saturday that Mr. Napier 
Higgins, Q.C., polled even fewer votes than his Liberal col- 
league, Mr. Stern, who was not a very successful orator. The 
Times (which is copied by the Guardian) interchanged the pol- 
lings for Mr. Stern and Mr. Napier Higgins. It was Mr. Napier 
Higgins who polled the larger vote, 5,776; and Mr. Stern who 
polled 5,727,—49 fewer. 





Consols were on Friday 98§ to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN’S POSITION. 


W* deprecate very strongly the attempts which have been 
made in many Tory journals, and, we regret to say, in 
a few Liberal ones, to bring the Queen’s name into the dis- 
cussion on the Premiership. It is a sound tradition of the 
modern Constitution of Great Britain which leaves the Throne 
in shadow, and not the least of the offences of Lord Beacons- 
field is the persistency with which he has endeavoured to drag 
it into the fierce light which in England pours upon all poli- 
tical transactions. The entire history of the past forty years, 
and the memoirs that have appeared, even the “ Life of the 
Prince Consort,” with its occasional indiscretions, all show 
that the Queen is a truly Constitutional Sovereign, 
who intends to maintain full accord with her people, 
and to govern through responsible advisers, and who is 
thoroughly conscious that while Ministries and Ministers 
pass and repass, the Monarchy, which preceded, will survive 
them all. That her Majesty may have personal preferences it 
is easy to allow, though they are probably much fainter in 
colour than is supposed, Kings training themselves to regard 
all statesmen equally as their servants ; but no such preference 
would in a grave crisis influence her Majesty’s inner judgment. 
Neither the Queen nor the Prince Consort liked Lord Palmer- 
ston, whose independence, on one celebrated occasion at least, 
reached discourtesy ; but Lord Palmerston, nevertheless, when 
summoned by the people, became Premier, and died almost 
dictator, supported as fully by the Sovereign as by Parlia- 
ment. It could not, indeed, be otherwise. Every Sovereign, 
however Constitutional, thinks of the interests and the history 
of his dynasty, of the past and the future, looks slightly down 
upon the parties, as contending beneath the Throne, and re- 
gards any serious difference with his people not as a moment- 
ary incident, but as one having far-reaching consequences. To 
be out of accord with the nation is, in such a position, to 
be in danger,—not in danger, ina solid Monarchy like ours, of 
disloyalty, far less of Republicanism,—but of a growth of those 
ideas which Monarchs instinctively dislike, of a distrust which 
in an excited time might end ina national demand for the elec- 
tion of the Premier by the same machinery as the Speaker is 
elected. Constitutional Kings know perfectly well that, 
whether their thrones are self-supported or not, their power 
rests on the trustfulness of the nation, and Queen Victoria is 
the last person on earth to forget or disregard a principle upon 
which she has invariably based all public action. The people 
confide in her as above the parties, and she must be above them. 
We believe that every story of settled or deep unwillingness 
on the part of the Queen to receive Mr. Gladstone as head of 
the new Government has its origin in party malignity, so deep 
that it cared nothing for the popularity of the Throne, in com- 
parison with the luxury of imagining a slight to a victorious 
opponent. Liberals who are also Monarchists may fairly 
regret that the Queen, with her long experience and cool 
judgment, did not instantly recognise the situation, and break 
the official etiquette which bound her to send for the recog- 
nised leader of the majority, in one House or the other. But 
State forms have their use, and it must not be forgotten that 
until Lord Hartington reached Windsor, her Majesty had no 
official adviser to state clearly and finally the character, 
wishes, and composition of the new House of Commons. The 
Queen has no obligation to receive rumour ; the Press, with its 
imbecile discussion of what was past a doubt, could and 
did give no light; and it is not malicious to conceive 
that but little came from a departing Ministry still 
bewildered by its unexpected fall. The instant the 
situation becomes clear, Mr. Gladstone will be summoned, and 
will be as loyally and sincerely supported by the frankest 
and most truthful of Sovereigns as was ever any predecessor. 
The policy his Government may pursue has nothing to do with 
the matter, for it can have no complete policy until it has dis- 
cussed one with the Sovereign, and received her comments, 
We wonder whether those who put forward these obnoxious 
hints think that the Queen is blind to the character of the 
marvellous event which has occurred, or the profound security 
of her throne and dynasty which it has so conclusively de- 
monstrated. We have had in a month something like a 
revolution, a policy destroyed, a Government scattered to the 
winds, a dominant party dismissed into obscurity. The con- 
test has been marked by unusual bitterness, the agitation has 
been felt throughout the world, the excitement has actually 








killed men, and throughout it all not only has 

been as safe as ever, but the serenity of ry prs — 
it has never been disturbed. The wildest orator has only asked 
for a change of her Majesty’s advisers. When it is over th 
Sovereign is left unfettered, to summon, at her own time a 
in her own way, the advisers to whom the nation has pointed 
by its votes. The change is effected rapidly and noisily, yet 
without shaking a single institution, without attack or pal 
of the Crown, without impinging in the slightest degree 
on the deep respect in which its wearer is held. No 
such scene is possible in any other country, nor in any is the 
Throne at once so sheltered and so secure; and the reason is 
as clear to her Majesty as to her oldest statesmen. The nation 
never loses its profound confidence in her sympathy and her 
judgment, never doubts for an instant that her Majesty, once 
informed of facts, will realise its expressed wishes, and join 
with it in confiding power to the statesmen upon whom both 
rely. That a break in that confidence may occur some da 
is conceivable, but it certainly will not occur in the life-time 
of a Queen who has formed, and counselled, and agreed with 
fourteen successive Ministries, and has done it all so well 
that to this hour there is not a household in Great Britain 
where men do not say that the best guarantee for a Constitu- 
tional throne is that it should always be occupied by a woman. 
It is no light thing to have impressed such a conviction as 
that upon a stubbornly self-willed people like the British, or 
to be certain of going down to history as the Sovereign who, 
in areign of half-a-century, had made Constitutional Monarchy 
the ideal government of half the civilised nations of the worl, 
In the call of the nation and the Queen to Mr. Gladstone, is 
the best guarantee that this people, at once so independent 
and so Monarchical, will never even consider the advantages 
of a Republic. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD HARTINGTON. 


ORD HARTINGTON has shown throughout the electoral 
campaign the utmost sagacity, as well as the most cor- 
dial loyalty both to his party and to his former leader, and 
now he has crowned his work by the distinct intimation which 
no one doubts that,—with the full concurrence of Lord Gran- 
ville—he has given to the Queen, that under the circum- 
stances of the hour there is no possible Prime Minister but 
Mr. Gladstone. If this be so, as we believe it is, 
Lord Hartington has earned the respect and gratitude of 
his party, which, indeed, are quite as much, if not still 
more, due to Lord Granville, whose singular disinterested- 
ness has, no doubt, strengthened Lord Hartington not a little 
in the line of action he has pursued. Indeed, there is this 
difference between the cases of Lord Hartington and Lord 
Granville, that the former can hardly fail to win new in- 
fluence and a still higher political reputation out of the course 
he has taken, while it is quite possible that Lord Granville’s 
self-denial may not be equally well rewarded. But we have 
no doubt that that is a consideration which did not enter 
seriously into the deliberations of either statesman. They 
simply took counsel for their country and their party, and sup- 
pressed as irrelevant the particular effect that that counsel 
would have on their individual positions. 

And however the course which has, no doubt, been taken 
may affect the political future of Lord Granville, this at least 
is clear,—that so far as Lord Hartington’s political views 
may differ from Mr. Gladstone’s,—we do not in the least 
believe that on any point of real importance they do thus 
differ,—they will have not less, but a great deal more real 
influence in a Cabinet of which Mr. Gladstone is the head, 
than they would have had in a Cabinet of which either Lord 
Granville or Lord Hartington himself, had been the head. We 
have heard that one of the most sagacious of our veteran 
Whig statesmen, when asked which Cabinet would be the 
more moderate,—a Cabinet led by Mr. Gladstone, or a 
Cabinet led by Lord Hartington or Lord Granville,—replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, that it would be the former. 
No doubt, he held that a Cabinet led by Lord Granville or 
Lord Hartington would commence its work with the feeling 
that it was not heartily trusted by the Liberal party 17 
the country, and leist of all by the Radical section ol 
the Liberal party. It would begin with the sense of owwg 
reparation to the popular will, for not restoring the leader 
in whom the people had shown their supreme confidence 
to his place at their head; and there is no position more un- 
fortunate than to begin life with such a feeling as this,—that 
you owe some indefinite kind of reparation for an irrevocabic 
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In point of fact, such reparation can never be made. 
faultiness of the situation prevents its being made, 
nd turns every effort to make it into a painful reminder of 
original blunder. A Liberal Government which had 
peor d over Mr. Gladstone,—the notion of putting him into 
ny place but the first was always radically absurd,—would 
ol had to make a series of efforts to convince the Liberals 
that it was as Liberal as Mr. Gladstone, and would. in all 
ability, have overshot the mark in the attempt, without 
sao ig inci i ing of the kind 
succeeding in convincing the Liberals of anything of the ; 
Nothing is more certain than that the attempt to retrieve the 
mistake of not placing at the head of the Government 
the man to whom all the country looks as the true 
Liberal Chief, must have made a Government of Lord 
Granville’s, or a Government of Lord Hartington’s, much 
more anxious to appear Radical in tone, than a Government 
headed by Mr. Gladstone need appear,—and would not have 
succeeded in retrieving that mistake, after all. The country 
would have accepted all its overtures coldly, and even if it had 
taken its gifts, would not have plaeed any more confidence 
in the giver. 

A Government headed by Mr. Gladstone will be in a very 
different position. It will have the hearty confidence of the 
country, to begin with ; in other words, there will be no false 
position at starting, and there will be a strong feeling that as 
this much has been frankly conceded to the eager wish of the 
country, Mr. Gladstone will be quite right in attaching very 
great, not to say extreme importance, to the views of the 
leaders whom he has been induced, by the evidence of the 
national wish, once more to supersede. It will be natural, it 
will be generous, it will even be just, that those who 
might, had they stood strictly on their rights, have 
held the power in their own hands, should not be lightly 
regarded when they speak from the depth of their own 
convictions. Lord Hartington, especially, as the man who 
has hitherto led the Commons, and has led his party in 
the Commons to victory, will acquire an influence with 
Mr. Gladstone which may be of great moment in the councils 
of the party. For our own part, greatly as we admire the 
genius of Mr. Gladstone, and highly as we estimate his 
character, we do not doubt that Lord Hartington could help 
him materially in the guidance of that party, and lend to his 
great leader the aid of certain qualities in which Mr. Glad- 
stone himself is eclipsed by his junior in command. Great 
genius is more liable to a certain kind of error,—such error, 
for instance, as was committed in the mode of transferring 
Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council,—than a strong and sagacious mind in which genius 
has noshare. If there be any who distrust Mr. Gladstone, while 
trusting Lord’ Hartington,—and we, at least, are not amongst 
the number,—we should say to them that Lord Hartington 
will have not less, but much more, influence to mould policy 
as he wishes in a Cabinet of which Mr. Gladstone is the head, 
than he could have had in a Cabinet of his own or of Lord 
Granville’s. 

For our own parts, we have always held, and still hold, that 
no mistake can be greater than to regard Mr. Gladstone as a 
Radical. He is by training, by character, and by conviction a 
Conservative-Liberal, though a Conservative-Liberal of genius 
and large views. But if he were not a Conservative-Liberal, 
if he were as Radical as some of his bitterest foes choose to 
believe, nothing would have lent his Radicalism greater power 
than the formation of a Whig Government from which he had 
been excluded. With him at the head, and Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington following him, the so-called Moderates 
will have a right not, indeed, to dictate, but to be considered 
scrupulously in all things with the greatest anxiety to satisfy 
them. And in point of fact, we shall expect from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government a policy of sober and practical reform 
such as will present the greatest contrast, by its plainness and 
by its industry, as well as by its justice, to the policy of the 
Administration which the country has just consigned to the 
limbo of political failures. 


blunder. 
The very 





HER MAJESTY'’S OPPOSITION. 


Yer Opposition must be reorganised, as well as her Majesty’s 

Government, and the task will, in a different way, be 
very nearly as difficult. Lord Beaconsfield, the present chief 
of the party, and under certain circumstances the most adroit 
of organisers, is understood to desire relief from a most fatigu- 
ing position,—to be a little feeble and very, very weary, and 
even if he consents to lend his name to his party, the 





immediate work of reconstruction must be entrusted to other 
hands. Not only has Tory confidence in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
astuteness declined since he mistook the feeling of the country 
and issued that foolish manifesto, but he no longer sits in the 
House in which power has to be regained. The Lords are 
always Conservative enough, whatever happens, and it is in the 
Commons that the endless struggle to delay destiny must now 
be recommenced. The two hundred and forty have to be in- 
creased to three hundred and twenty-five at least, before office 
will be even in the near distance. That fact alone would 
greatly increase the influence of Sir Stafford Northcote, on 
whom the chief burden will necessarily fall, who must be in- 
cessantly on the watch for opportunities of criticism, and who, 
if he is to lead the party efficiently, must be left very inde- 
pendent. He cannot be incessantly consulting, amidst the 
storm of debate, a chief in another House, or be prevented 
from seeking momentary alliances by doubts as to his right 
to make concessions. He must act every now and then as by 
inspiration. The battle of the Commons must be fought 
in the Commons, and the responsible leader there, unless he 
is very humble-minded indeed, will be the virtual chief of the 
party, promoting his own lieutenants, encouraging or silencing 
his own orators, and selecting his own points for visible attack. 
Much power, possibly all power, in Opposition must pass to 
Sir Stafford Northcote as Leader in the Commons, and that of 
itself will involve a great change in the position of the recently 
ruling party. They will have to look for guidance to a man 
who differs most materially, both in objects and in tempera- 
ment, from Lord Beaconsfield, and one who, even if he were 
willing, could not follow out his nominal leader’s system of 
attack. It is quite evident from his recent speeches that Sir 
Stafford had grown tired of the eternal production of the Conti- 
nental Bogey, and was inclined for quiet and sensible legislation ; 
and as leader in Opposition his tendency will be strengthened by 
his want of control over events. It is only a Government 
which can produce, and therefore only a Government which 
can rely on, flashily scenic arrangements of events. The 
Opposition can only use or criticise them when they occur. 
This change, which is nearly inevitable, will of itself 
be great, but there is another which may come over the 
Tory party in Opposition. Its leaders will have to decide 
more or less consciously whether they will remain Tory 
Democrats, or whether they will once again become Con- 
servatives. They have some temptations to accept the former 
alternative. Their nominal leader, who has hitherto been the 
soul of the party, or rather its brain, knows of no other policy, 
and cannot be other than individual. Their best orator in the 
House of Lords probably believes their six years of power due 
mainly to that attitude. Their most advanced followers are 
generally of that temper, if not of that conviction; Lord 
George Hamilton, for example, who is in many ways a repre- 
sentative man, being almost as little of a Conservative as Lord 
Beaconsfield. Their journals, with the exception of the Standard, 
are all upon that side,—can hardly help believing even 
now that if they sing “Rule, Britannia,” loud enough, some 
invisible but resistless host will advance to their aid. An 
immense proportion of their election agents, upon whom 
they have been accustomed to rely for the collection of 
opinions, are bitten with that disease, and so is the majority of 
the “society” in which they habitually live. The virus, too, 
has entered deeply into the rank and file. Nothing has 
astonished Liberals who, like ourselves, rather honour old 
Conservatism as a useful force in the State, though they detest 
Tory Democracy as a system without a principle, than the 
way in which the party has criticised the Elections. Tories 
talk and write about “small majorities,” and “ petty 
boroughs,” and “local influences” in a way which leads 
straight to a widened suffrage, equal electoral districts, 
and single seats,—to an Americanisation of our insti- 
tutions such as Liberals have scarcely dreamed of. They 
abuse “aristocratic influence” in Durham, and “landlord 
pressure” in Lancashire, and “clerical agitators” every- 
where, in the style of Burdett Radicalism ; and talk about the 
“nation,” and the wishes of the Continent, and the opinion 
of the well-informed throughout the world, like Americans with 
a dash of Internationalism. To listen to them, one would think 
them bound to criticise every measure proposed as not democratic 
enough, to defeat a County Suffrage Bill in the interest of the 
Multitude, to reject a Redistribution Bill because it was not 
strictly scientific, and to denounce any treaty in which Ger- 
many and Austria saw causes of future loss. To quit a 
ground taken up so readily by so many supporters will be 
difficult, and yet the reasons for quitting it are many, and will 
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weigh heavily with responsible leaders. In the first place, the 
policy has failed. “ Rule, Britannia,” did not charm the masses. 
Mr. Disraeli’s voters have not adhered to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Tory Democracy did not allure the Democracy, but, on the con- 
trary, provoked it to an insurrection at the polls. It is very 
pleasant to threaten the world; but the pleasure is dearly 
purchased if office is lost thereby. It is very soothing to pour 
out insult on the meek; but if they are the majority? It is 
delightful to turn national thought abroad by showy but petty 
enterprises, but if they disgust instead of attracting, the delight 
is damped. The Election itself, by itself, will revive feeling in 
favour of old Conservatism, of the doctrine that novelty gud 
novelty is bad and needs defence ; and the revival will be greatly 
accelerated by some other circumstances. It is very difficult for 
a party out of power to appeal, as Tory Democracy in power ap- 
pealed, to the theatric element in mankind. They are no longer 
stage-managers ; they cannot shift the scenery as they please ; 
they do not appoint the subordinate actors, viceroys, envoys, 
and the like; they cannot arrange the startling, or pleasing, or 
noisy surprises. The lime-light is not in their hands, the 
Bengal fires are all in others’ keeping, the claque hardly 
attends to their directions. They are part of the audience, 
not actors; and though they can hiss, they must hiss judi- 
ciously, or the public will not follow their lead. To 
take a single example. It is open to the Opposition 
to criticise any new clause added to the Treaty of Berlin, or 
any remodelling of the Treaty of Gundamuck, but it is not 
open to them to frame and sign a secret agreement, modifying 
or extending those documents, to electrify the world, and to be 
praised as the last effort of far-sighted statesmanship. They 
must criticise and argue, not act or promise, and the difference 
compels them to rely upon reason, and not upon excitement, 
—that is, upon a force which is Conservative, and not Tory- 
Democrat. They must, in fact, appeal to something in the 
nation other than imagination, and as that something 
cannot be its love of freedom, or its desire for pro- 
gress, it must be its dread of change,—that is, its instinct of 
Conservatism. And lastly, the working leaders of Opposition are 
sure to prefer that course. Sir Stafford Northcote promised 
a change at Exeter, even though his chief had just lit a grand 
blue-fire, and if power passes, as it must pass, to him, he will 
undoubtedly appeal to that side of the national character, and 
claim office for his party as /ess sensational, dess imprudent, 
less ready to harass everybody, than their opponents. Their 
interests, no less than their instincts, will compel the 
Tory leaders to pose as the judicious statesmen, who would 
fain restrain dangerous Radicals from going so fast or so far ; 
and that attitude, if persistently maintained, implies Con- 
servatism, and not the Tory Democracy which was the patent 
of the party when recently in power. They have to recover 
their forfeited credit for sincerity, caution, and common-sense, 
and they can recover it only by becoming reasonable Con- 
servatives, intent upon good government, and decided, though 
not showy, action in foreign affairs. 

We confess we shall witness such a change, if it is to come, 
with very decided pleasure. <A truly Conservative Opposition 
in Parliament is not only a most useful factor in politics, 
compelling the Ministry to consider all proposals carefully, 
and to be as moderate as is consistent with success, but 
it is also a representative factor. A very considerable propor- 
tion of the British people is Conservative—dreads change, that 
is, because it is change, suspects movement because its direction 
may be vague, and prefers a society which is avowedly 
hierarchical to a society in which money is the universal dis- 
tinction. The country is not represented unless a Conservative 
body is present in Parliament strong enough to criticise with 
effect, and for the last four years there has been no such party. 
Instead of it, we have had a party which has thrown to the winds 
all Constitutional ideas, has supported its leaders in neglecting 
Parliament, has exaggerated the rights of the Premier, as 
representing the Crown, and has offered, as a defence for all 
its action, an un-English and very contemptible fear of foreign 
enemies. That party has been finally sentenced at the 
hustings, and if its decease makes way for its predecessor, the 
old and true Conservatism, which opposes, and resists, and 
checks change, we as Liberals shall welcome the result with 
hearty pleasure. A drag is a necessary appendage to a heavy 
coach, for which a guard who can play “ Rule, Britannia,” is 
in no way a safficient or an endurable substitute. If her 
Majesty’s Opposition is to be an efficient critic of the new 
Administration, it must become Conservative ; and though the 
change will, we admit, be great, it is not impossible. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE CRASH. 


iG is 98 time bead to consider what the total 
made upon the country by Lord Beaconsfield’ ini 
tion has been, and what in the real causes of rlelpeeame 
Till within the last three weeks, the answer to every eiaae : 
that the country condemned the policy of the Senmunaas 
was,—** Why, then, have not the representatives of the peopl 
in Parliament found this out? Why have we not seen Tories 
staying away from divisions, Liberals crowding to divisions 
the Government mortified by petty defeats on all sorts 
of minute occasions? In short, why have we not geen 
the usual signs of a Government losing popularity with the 
country, in dwindling Parliamentary majorities and repeated 
Parliamentary disasters ?’’ The answer, no doubt, is,—and it is 
very important to bear it in mind,—that the representatives 
of the people in Parliament were at least as little aware of the 
strong feeling of disapprobation growing up in the country as 
politicians outside the House. People had quite forgotten that 
the effect of the last Reform Act has been to place the real 
power in the hands of constituents who are not writers of 
letters, who do not dream of deluging their Member with com- 
plaints concerning the vote he has given, who wait—whether 
very patiently or impatiently, we hardly know, probably the 
former—till the moment arrives for summing up the judg. 
ment they have formed of the Government, and who have 
no means of letting that judgment be known till the 
dissolution comes. This, at least, is perfectly clear,—that no 
reasonable person can ever again accept mere undiminished 
majorities in the House of Commons as proof of undiminished 
confidence on the part of the country. The House represents 
the country for such a time at least after its election as can 
elapse before the issue presented to the country is vitally 
changed. After that time has passed, after it has become 
absurd to regard the matters which profoundly interest the 
country as in any degree the same as they were at the time of 
the General Election, we are thrown back on quite other and 
very much less certain means of gauging the opinion of the 
country. The tendency in the recent Parliament was, as 
the Tory papers justly said, towards a considerable increase, 
rather than decrease, of the confidence expressed by the Par- 
liament in the Government, and this at the very time when, as 
we now know, the confidence of the people in the Parliament 
had entirely passed away. Even now, though we know the 
fact with the fullest certainty,—the certainty resulting from 
an election at which a host of votes have been polled 
beyond what any reasonable election agent dreamt of, 
—we have, comparatively speaking, very imperfect means of 
forming a judgment as to the relative proportion of the ele- 
ments which produced that judgment. Some Conservatives 
still fondly cling to the theory that it was mainly a question 
of bad times,—that the British voter having been decidedly more 
uncomfortable during the whole period of the Tory Adminis- 
tration than he had been for many years back, this fact 
chiefly, if not this alone, decided him to change the Government. 
And though such an opinion seems to us very absurd, when we 
look to the various indications of political opinion we have 
had, there can be no reasonable doubt that this was a force 
which, to a certain extent, at all events, was really at work, and 
which tended, of course, in the direction supposed ; so that any 
one who chooses to regard it as the factor of highest importance 
in the Election cannot be confuted by any final and absolute 
argument. The considerations which prove to our minds that 
it was by no means a very important factor in the vote of the 
country are these. In the first place, bad times told with 
almost more crushing weight on the poor middle-class than on 
any other. But it was just this poor middle-class in the 
suburban counties round London and round Liverpool which 
was most enthusiastic for the Government. In these counties, 
the householders rated at from £12 to £20 must be the 
great majority of the whole, and probably none suffered so 
much from the bad times as they. Yet the majority of them 
believed entirely that the Government had done its very best 
for them, had kept them out of big wars by prudent menaces 
and more prudent small wars ; and they would have kept them 
where they are, if they could have done so. In the next place, 
the Liberals always admitted that the hard times were chiefly due 
to causes which no Government could have controlled, though 
they expressed their conviction that the policy of the Govern- 
ment had made bad times worse. In the third place, it 1s 
certainly very remarkable how entirely independent of con- 
siderations derived from the unpopularity of the taxgatherer, 
recent popular yotes have been. The constituencies in 1874 
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showed themselves not only indifferent to Mr. Gladstone's pro- 
osal to repeal the Income-tax altogether, but most indifferent 
of all to it in the county constituencies, which would have 
been chiefly affected by it. The very class with which the 
“ Jate-present Government ” was then most popular, and is still 
more popular than with any other, is the class most seriously 
affected by the Income-tax, and most likely to be tempted by 
a proposal for its repeal,—the occupiers of houses in counties 
rated at £12 and upwards. All these considerations serve to 
show that mere discontent with the weight of taxation has far 
less influence over Hnglish electors than is commonly supposed ; 
and we believe that the same may be truly said of the more 
general kind of discontent caused by hard times. If the people 
thought that their Government had been fighting keenly, 
courageously, and conscientiously against serious difficulties, they 
would not have condemned them for want of success in warding 
off those difficulties, but would rather have made up their 
minds to see the Government well through the pinch of adver- 
sity, as the people of the United States made up their minds 
in the time of the great war. Lord Beaconsfield has himself 
said that the English people are guided in their politics much 
more by enthusiastic ideas than by selfish wants. And we 
believe he never said a truer thing. It is not the effect of 
bad times which has contributed any considerable element to 
the condemnation pronounced, though it has, of course, con- 
tributed something to swell the chorus of dispraise. But the 
people have seen in this Government not a Government nobly 
struggling against great adversities, but one of light and reck- 
less mind, setting off in search of adventures, and pursuing 
them in the true adventurer’s spirit. 
Where do we find the evidence that this is at the 
root of the condemnation pronounced? We find it, first, 
in the history of the Liberal movement. It is now clear 
to us that the passionate expression of national disgust 
which Mr. Disraeli’s indulgent treatment of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and the apclogetic language of his Ambassador 
at Constantinople, provoked, was not, what many of the papers 
and some of the statesmen considered it, a mere fitful flash in 
the pan which soon gave way to strong sympathy with the 
Government. It was a spontaneous popular movement, of 
precisely the same type, though not distributed over the same 
area, as those two Scotch movements with their English pre- 
ludes and finales, which were the signals of the catastrophe. 
People said that the apparent subsidence of the movement 
of September, 1876, showed the political caprice of the 
English people. That movement subsided, just because it is 
not in the character of Englishmen to go on effervescing 
without a business-like end in view. They made their pro- 
test, and if they had had the chance, they would have made 
it at the poll. But they did not get their chance, and so they 
settled down again, and the Tories supposed that they had 
forgiven and forgotten the language of the Prime Minister in 
1876, and the unreproved language of his Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. We do not believe it was ever forgotten or forgiven. 
Lord Beaconsfield himself took care that it should not be forgot- 
ten. He revived it, whenever he boasted, as. he so often.did, of the 
consolidation of Turkey, and spoke of the great. patience and 
tenderness required in pressing reforms upon. her. He revived 
it with threefold force by his cynical Afghan war, and his own 
cool announcement of its true object,—the seizure of a scien- 
tific frontier. He revived it by his light treatment of the 
massacre at Cabul, as a mere unfortunate incident in a policy 
of necessary and legitimate conquest. The character of the 
recent Elections seems to us to show conclusively that the 
popular feeling has been coherent and uniform through- 
out the last four years. Wherever the great protest of 
1876 was most effectually heard, the elections of 1880 have 
translated that protest into action. In every place where moral 
and religious feeling has any marked expression,—like the great 
Cathedral towns, where the outward and the inward forms of 
religion draw by their conflict marked attention to the moral 
and religious aspect of politics,—the victory has been 
decisive. In Scotland, where it is impossible to separate 
religion from politics, the victory has been equally decisive. 
In Wales, where the puritan form of religion carries everything 
before it, the victory has been complete; and the same 
influence will account for the great gains in the Eastern 
counties and in Cornwall. It is not Mr. Gladstone’s political 
genius, so much as the high tone of his treatment of these ques- 
tions, that has taken the country by storm. The country heard 
Lord Beaconsfield’s jibes at such statesmanship, and it was 
penetrated with the resolve to mark its disgust at the pre- 
tentious levity of his own policy. 





No doubt, the colossal blunder of the attempt to set England 
and Ireland by the ears, told also, and told seriously. No 
anti-Irish feeling was, in fact, provoked, except among the 
superfine classes,—the classes which were angry with a 
particular set of Irishmen, rather than incensed against the 
Irish. Lord Beaconsfield may have thought the old anti- 
Papist feeling would be roused again, but if so, he thought 
wrong. And certainly the attempt to treat the Home-rule 
agitation as a treasonable attempt by an inferior race to break 
up a great Empire, was far too false and stagey for English 
good-sense. It failed even to get up an anti-Irish party in any 
English borough except Liverpool, and it added the Irish 
voters everywhere to the league of Scotch and Welsh voters 
who were bent on sending Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
to the four winds. The English perceived in the flagrant 
bombast of the letter to the Duke of Marlborough 
another evidence of the adventurer and the mountebank ; 
the Irish saw in it the final evidence of political insolence 
towards the Irish; and only this was wanting to complete 
the catastrophe. Bad times had something to do with the 
crash, but it was comparatively little. The cynical and 
cruel spirit displayed by the Prime Minister's Bulgarian and 
Afghan speeches, had far more to do with it than anything 
else. The cool scorn for the Irish in the letter to the Duke 
of Marlborough, gave the finishing touch to a policy already 
regarded by the people as unlucky, unrighteous, and unseru- 
pulous, as well as frivolous and theatrical. 








THE SHOWER OF HONOURS. 


HE expected shower of honours has fallen, but it is not a 
very heavy one, and, with one marked exception, we do 

not see that it is open to much animadversion, Lord Lytton 
should not, we think, have been made an Earl, a promotion 
which, owing to the comparatively limited number of the order 
and its historic hold on English imagination, is very eagerly 
sought by the lower Baronage. Lord Lytton has been a poor 
Viceroy. He is the only great officer whom the Leader of Opposi- 
tion declared worthy of immediate recall, and his invasion of 
Afghanistan in order to annoy Russia is of all the acts of the 
late Administration the most base, and the one which the 
country has most specifically condemned. It is very doubtful 
even now, when a new Ministry will be in possession of the 
secret history of that transaction, whether it will escape formal 
Parliamentary censure, and whether one incident in particular, 
the transportation of Yakoob Khan, will not be openly an- 
nulled. To award Lord Lytton a special honour is to defy 
public opinion in a very marked way, and to make the 
Sovereign an assistant in the defiance. The censure of the 
whole country, directly consulted on the subject, ought not to 
have been set aside as if its judgment had been a mere delusion. 
That, however, is a question of State etiquette, rather than 
national importance ; and for the rest, the hereditary honours 
are not very numerous, and so far not very badly dis- 
tributed. The elevation of Sir A. Guinness to the House 
of Lords is the elevation of an Irishman of vast wealth who 
has shown a desire to use his wealth philanthropically ; 
and there is nothing that we know of in a brewer's trade 
which should disqualify him, any more than any other great 
employer of labour. The owner of vineyards would not be 
disqualified, and we fancy the Guinnesses, like the Basses, are 
beyond the necessity, which so demoralises brewers, of buying 
scores of public-houses, The Allsopps are not, but we must 
not grudge a poor baronetcy to a family which has fought so 
many electoral battles and has lost them all. Sir Ivor Guest 
and Mr. Baillie Cochrane are men of great wealth, who have 
fought severe contests unsuccessfully ; and though neither has 
done any service to the public which would justify peerages, they 
have by party etiquette strong claims, which there is no per- 
sonal reason for passing over. One of them, Mr. Cochrane, be- 
longs to a historic house, and they will do no harm in the Peers. 
Lord Barrington, who obtains an English title, has been a useful 
Private Secretary. Lord Skelmersdale, who will, it is said, be 
promoted to an Earldom, was an efficient Whip in the Upper 
House ; and that office, though not so important as the similar 
one in the Commons, is still useful, and deserves acknowledg- 
ment. The work wants judgment, sagacity, and above all, temper. 
That it should receive precisely the reward which is granted 
to Lord Lytton for the work, on the Tory theory of his career, 
of governing an empire well, is a curious proof of the import- 
ance attached in this country to party services, but there is no 
further objection. Sir Lawrence Palk, an excellent county 
Member, belongs to a class which always reaches the Peerage, 
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—the men who possess, or will possess, an exceptional income 
from land. He owns Torquay, and his descendants will draw 
some fabulous income from the consumptive wealthy who 
flock to the mildest of English sanitariums. All Premiers 
have carved Peers out of that kind of block, and while 
the hereditary character of the House of Lords endures, 
we do not know that better material could be found. 
Lord Edwin Hill Trevor is a wealthy proprietor sprung 
from a still wealthier stock, and his elevation gratifies 
one of the most powerful of Ulster families. There 
remains the singular promotion of Mr. Montagu Corry, the 
Premier’s private secretary, who becomes Baron Rowton, a 
reward for such service without a precedent. He receives 
for serving a Premier as much as Lord Napier for 
conquering Abyssinia. Lord Beaconsfield likes, however, 
to be splendid towards the few who have been personally 
devoted to himself, Mr. Corry has been for some years the 
adlatus rather than the secretary of the Minister, and self- 
effacing devotion is a quality with which it is impossible not 
to sympathise. No one will seriously criticise the grant, ex- 
cept as a precedent which will make future Premiers seem very 
ungrateful, and Lord Beaconsfield’s career has been too excep- 
tional for any of his personal precedents to be considered 
binding. It is not often that a Premier will need so much 
from a private secretary, and still seldomer that the secretary 
will be the son of a man whose political services would of 
themselves have justified any titular reward. 

Of the smaller honours, there is little to be said. We dis- 
like the growing tendency to treat a seat in the Privy Council, 
with its exceptional precedence, as a mere decoration, and 
object therefore to such creations as Mr. Cubitt’s, but Sir W. 
Hart Dyke might have been a Cabinet Minister; Mr. Bourke 
is a creditable politician, believed to have done good service 
in the Foreign Office,—service obscured rather than illustrated 
by his sensible and moderate, but tedious discourses; and 
General Ponsonby is the devoted friend and most judicious 
servant of her Majesty. Why Mr. Beresford Hope also should 
have been created a Privy Councillor it is difficult to imagine, 
unless that is Lord Beaconsfield’s concrete apology for his 
bitter sarcasm about “ Batavian grace ;” but Mr. Hope, with 
his great wealth, great literary influence, and great knowledge 
of Church affairs, is not out of place in the growing 
roll of Privy Councillors. Mr. John Tilley thoroughly 
deserves the K.C.B., if it is ever deserved by long, 
arduous, and successful labour, in a thankless Department, 
in which he has for years been called on to do all the 
work, and be content without any of the credit; and if Mr. 
Algernon Borthwick likes a knighthood, there is no reason in 
the world why that, under the circumstances excessively odd 
fancy, should not be gratified. People will not take him for 
an Alderman, which is the main objection to the distinction 
now-a-days; nor will they remember that he was knighted 
almost at the same time as a City official or two, whose help, 
we suppose, has been useful at elections, and who will be as 
lost in the crowd as before. 

We ought, we suppose, judging from the remarks of our con- 
temporaries, to treat thenew Grand Crossesa little more seriously, 
but we find it impossible to do it. It is not good-taste for 
the members of a Ministry just condemned by the country 
to vote itself the highest decorations,—decorations such as are 
given for successful battles; but taste of that kind is not of 
serious importance. The grants may have been made proprio 
motu by the Queen, though that appears unlikely, as they are 
not given to all the Ministers alike,—Mr. Smith, for example, 
not getting so much as a ribbon; and if they were, a little 
volition, or even a little caprice, is readily forgiven to the 
Sovereign; while, if they were not, the country is in no way 
injured, except, perhaps, by a little decline in the desire of 
Generals, Admirals, and statesmen for distinctions which are 
valuable in proportion as they are carefully bestowed. Lord 
Cranbrook is not perhaps in order in taking a distinction 
he bestows, but he will not be able to make wars more easily 
because of his ribbon; Sir Stafford Northcote’s finance 
will not be the more acceptable to arithmeticians because 
of his star; nor will Sir Richard Cross’s Water Bill be 
less thoroughly disliked than Mr. Cross’s. The country 
would probably prefer to see a Ministry which has boasted an 
exceptional devotion to its interests a little more disinterested, 
or even a little more inclined to decline honours which the 
nation refuses to them ; but, after all, every corporate entity has 
a life of its own, and it is only fitting that a Cabinet eager for 
show and glitter and display should, on its death-bed, like 
Clarissa, feel the necessity of giving the “ cheek a little red.” 
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It is characteristic, and in a drab-coloured world like thi 
England of ours, even an oddly-placed ribbon relieves monoto 4 
The stars in their courses have fought against the Benconelishi 
Ministry, and a few stars which they can capture and kee 
bright should not be begrudged them by the victors, Thej 
successors will not want them, for they will point to seryi “ 
instead, _ 





THE PARTIES AND THE PUBLICANS. 


ee uses of adversity have never proved sweeter than in 

the case of the Licensed Victuallers. Nota month has 
passed since their great defeat at the Elections, and alread 
they are changed men. Oontrition takes different forms od 
different characters, and the repentance of the publicans ig 
not quite the same as the repentance of ordinary sinners, [t 
is shown not by sorrow for the past, but by disbelief that the 
past ever existed. They are inclined to ask, with retrospective 
indignation, “ Are thy servants dogs, that they should have done 
this?” Somehow or other, they say, a wholly false impression ag 
to their action in the recent Elections has got abroad. It hag 
been believed that they have subordinated political preferences 
to trade interests, and canvassed eagerly for the Conservative 
candidates not because they loved the Conservatives more 
but because they loved the Liberals less. It is now stated, 
on the highest authority, that this impression is alto. 
gether a wrong one. Those who have yielded to it have 
allowed themselves to be deceived by their senses, They 
have walked through the streets and seen what appeared 
to be public-houses placarded everywhere with what ap. 
peared to be Conservative colours, and they have jumped to 
the conclusion that the publicans wished success to the Con- 
servatives. They were mistaken. Either the houses they 
passed were not public-houses, or the colours they saw were 
not the Conservative colours, or the display of them was purely 
accidental, and merely indicated that the publican had an 
artistic preference for blue over yellow, or for dark blue over 
light. After reading Mr. Candelet’s letter, it is plain that the 
notion that the publicans took any special part in the recent 
Election must be attributed to one of these three blunders, 
There may have been a time when they were disposed to do 
so, but happily for the trade, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen stepped 
in just in time to prevent it. Shortly before the Dissolution 
he wrote to Mr. Candelet, and “ earnestly advised the Licensed 
Victuallers generally to avoid a trade combination against 
Liberal candidates, and to vote according to their political 
convictions.” This letter was “ considerately received,” “ widely 
circulated,” and “ accepted and acted upon, with few exceptions, 
to the advantage of the Liberal candidates.’’ Mr. Candelet hopes 
that this fact will not be forgotten when the Liberals are in 
power. In 1874, he admits, the Trade, from necessity, not 
from choice, did what it could to promote the Conserva- 
tive victory, and had it chosen, it might in 1880 have done 
something to avert the Conservative defeat. But under the 
influence of Moderation, in the person of Mr, Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, the trade has thought and acted differently. It 
now appeals to the Liberals, as to a party which has benefited 
by its unobtrusive exertions, and is bound, in common grati- 
tude, to consider its humble friends, The Liberal lion will surely 
not forget the publican mouse. When the noble beast was 
still in the Conservative toils, the Licensed Victuallers—after 
reading Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s letter—did what they could 
to break them, and though experience has not led the trade 
to expect much from the action of the higher emotions on 
political parties, they allow themselves to hope that the 
Liberal party ‘ will, during their coming term of power, avoid 
extreme and hostile legislation of such a character as that 
which was resorted to prior to 1874.” 

We share Mr. Candelet’s wish, though not on Mr. Candelet’s 
grounds. ‘ Extreme and hostile legislation” against a particu- 
lar trade is always to be deprecated. There is no reason to 
treat the trade of a Licensed Victualler as the solitary ex- 
ception to this rule. It exists, like all other trades, for the 
general convenience. If there were no public wanting to buy 
drink, there would be no publicans willing to sell it. It is 
only when the publicans claim to hold a specially protected 
place in the community, when they combine together to resist 
legislation which, whether it be wise or unwise, is at all events 
designed for the public benefit, that they become a nuisance. 
They are not worse in this respect than some other trades— 
the retail shopkeepers, for instance, who would if they could, put 
down Co-operative Stores—but they have more opportunities 
of doing mischief. A man’s vote is not influenced by 
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the baker or the butcher from whom he happens to get 
his bread or his meat, as it 1s by the landlord of the public- 
house to which he goes to drink his beer. It is natural 
enough that this difference should exist. The public-house 
js a social centre. Those who frequent it are usually in the 
trader's company for a much longer time, and under far more 
intimate conditions, than the frequenters of other shops. Beef 
and bread are not eaten on the premises, and the voter com- 
monly sends his wife or his child to buy them. But beer and 
spirits are drunk on the premises, and the voter has conse- 
quently to go in person to drink them. There is necessarily 
an element of good-fellowship in dealings with a publican 
which is wanting to dealings with other trades, This con- 
sideration gives the publican an exceptional power of canvass- 
ing for the candidate he prefers. He has the voter, so to 
say, in his grasp. There is no difficulty in keeping him 
while the candidate’s address is read aloud, and its 
arguments supplemented by such additions as occur to 
the landlord as likely to have local or personal weight. A 
man who has just been served with his pint will not want 
to run away until he has drunk the last drop, and to swallow 
it hastily in order to get out of hearing would be to sacrifice 
pleasure to politics. 

So long as the trade is divided by the same broad 
lines which divide other Englishmen, there is nothing 
irritating in all this. If at one corner of the street there 
is a Conservative landlord retailing or improving Con- 
servative oratory, there is a Liberal landlord retailing or im- 
proving Liberal oratory at the other corner. Each publican 
either consults his own preferences or the preferences of 
his customers, and one balances the other. But if the 
trade agrees to put all political convictions aside, and 
to vote and canvas in favour of the Conservatives or 
against the Liberals, because it thinks that it is likely 
to be favoured by the one or injured by the other, it plainly 
runs a serious risk. It erects itself into a political danger, 
and so does what it can to provoke such legislation as 
is required to meet political dangers. We should be sorry 
to see the publicans made the object of such legislation, but 
we can conceive its becoming a positive necessity. Any 
influence which is brought to bear upon politics without 
regard to political considerations, necessarily leads to political 
demoralisation, and as such it may, if it becomes important 
enough, have to be subjected to some check which shall 
diminish either its influence, or its opportunities for using it. 
This is especially to be deprecated in the case of the publicans, 
because any legislation directed to weaken their power or 
opportunities of combination would almost certainly be coloured 
by other and more fanatical considerations. 

Our desire, therefore, to see the publicans voting according to 
their political convictions, and not in obedience to a trade combi- 
nation, is perfectly genuine and perfectly disinterested. The 
result of the Elections has shown how powerless they are in 
any really important crisis of public affairs. The Ballot 
has come in to protect the voter here, as in so many other 
cases. The man who has been bullied or cajoled by the land- 
lord of the public-house to which he nightly goes to vote for 
one candidate, is the very man who is most likely to vote for 
another candidate when he finds himself in the polling-booth. 
He feels a special satisfaction, when he remembers the pres- 
sure put on him, and bethinks himself that he has got 
more drink than he could have got otherwise, and yet is free 
to vote ashe likes all the same. It is not an heroic frame of 
mind, but the voters over whom the publicans are likely to 
have most apparent influence are seldom cast in the heroic 
mould. It is not because we fear the hostility of the 
publicans, that we deprecate any manifestation of such hos- 
tility on the part of the Trade. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Candelet’s repudiation, we are still of opinion that many 
more members of the National Licensed Victuallers’ Defence 
League voted and canvassed, not as politicians, but as 
publicans, than their Parliamentary Agent is aware of, 
and the result has shown how little harm they have 
done to the Liberal cause. Probably, indeed, they have 
done positive good to it. We can well imagine that not a 
few lukewarm voters have been brought to the poll by sheer 
irritation at the airs which the local publicans have given them- 
selves. The reason why we deprecate any organised action on 
the part of the Trade is that it does undoubtedly tend, quite 
apart from any question of its success or failure, to irritate 
the party against which it is directed, that an irritated party 
is not. always a judicious party, and that we do not want 

to see future legislation on the liquor traffic coloured by party 





feeling against the traders in liquor. If the publicans are 
wise, they will not protest quite so much as Mr. Candelet does, 
but they will be careful to square their practice with his 
professions. The less they say about the past, the better 
it will be for themselves; for unfortunately, the Liberal 
party have somehow got it into their heads that they were 
the objects of a trade combination on the part of the 
great majority of publicans, and it may be difficult to get 
this misapprehension corrected. The true policy for the Pub- 
licans, if they wish to secure fair consideration for their 
interests from both political parties, will be to efface them- 
selves as completely as they can. They are really most strong, 
because most secure against attack, when they are least con- 
spicuous. According to Mr. Candelet, they intended to efface 
themselves in the Elections which have just been held, but— 
perhaps because the habit was of such recent growth—their 
success was exceedingly incomplete. If they choose to act in the 
future as their advocate maintains they meant to act in the 
past, we are quite ready to believe that they will become perfect 
by practice, and that in the end we shall hear as little about 
them as in their own interests they ought to desire. 








THE REVIVIFICATION OF STOICISM. 

“PVHE reading of Marcus Aurelius,” said M. Renan, in his 

lecture of yesterday week, “is bracing, but not con- 
solatory ; it leaves in the soul a void which is at the same time 
delicious and cruel, which one would not give in exchange for 
complete satisfaction.” “This is, in truth, characteristic of 
Marcus Aurelius,” said Matthew Arnold, in his essay on him, 
“that he is blameless, yet in a certain sense unfortunate ; in 
his character, beautifulas it is, there is something melancholy, 
circumscribed, and ineffectual.” And in another passage the 
same writer declares, “I have said that religious emotion has 
the power to light wp morality ; the emotion of Marcus Aurelius 
does not quite light up his morality, but it suffuses it; it has 
not the power to melt the clouds of effort and austerity quite 
away, but it shines through them, and glorifies them; it is a 
spirit not so much of gladness and elation, as of gentleness and 
sweetness ; a delicate and tender sentiment, which is less than 
joy, and more than resignation.” 

These two judgments, delivered by the greatest French and the 
greatest English admirer of Marcus Aurelius, come, we suppose, 
to much the same thing ; both writers miss something in the great 
Emperor, and though M. Renan says that the void is at once 
“ delicious and cruel,” while Mr. Arnold finds it a void simply, 
and does not go into any ecstasy over it, we suppose that this is 
only M. Renan’s way. M. Renan makes up, too, for his rapture 
over the missing somewhat, by bringing a rather severe charge 
against Marcus Aurelius of indulging in unreal conventionalities 
in his praise of other people. ‘“ He saw clearly men’s baseness, 
but he did not own it to himself. The habit of blinding them- 
selves voluntarily is the defect of choice souls. The world being 
not all they could wish, they lie to their own hearts in order to 
see it otherwise than it is. Thence comes the slight conven- 
tionalism in their judgments. In the instance of Marcus 
Aurelius, this conventionalism now and then sets our teeth a 
little on edge.” “It is certain that the good Emperor was 
capable of great illusions, when it was a question of lending 
another his own virtues.” And, according to M. Renan, this 
was not only a fault in the judgments of Marcus Aurelius,— 
it was a defect in his practice. He associated a “ worthless 
fribble ” with him in the government of the Empire, whose 
character he resolutely persisted in treating as serious, and in 
order to restrain whom from committing “ disastrous acts of 
folly,” he was compelled to invent “ prodigies of kindness and 
address.” So, too, in associating the child Commodus with 
him in the purple, and presenting him to the Legions as perfect 
and accomplished, he committed himself to a course which, 
long before his death, he knew to be full of a very miserable kind 
of responsibility, and indeed handed over the Empire to a 
profligate and a buffoon. But, says M. Renan, after so often 
pronouncing him perfect and accomplished before the Legions, 
“to go the length of declaring him unworthy in the face of 
the world would have been a scandal.” And so the long 
“dissimulation” of feigning others better than they were 
went on, and to the good Emperor there succeeded one of 
the worst of the whole line. 

We mark these points, not for the sake of depreciating the most 
spiritual work and the most spiritual life which Stoicism ever 
produced, but because our modern panegyrists of Marcus Aurelius, 
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while candidly enough noting the deficiencies of their favourite 
writer, appear to conspire together to ignore, or even deny, the 
obvious cause to which that deficiency was due. M. Renan, 
after his peculiar fashion, declares the defect cruel, but 
“delicious.” He would not supply it, if he could. Nay, in 
summing up his praise of the “Thoughts,” he declares it the 
very crown and charm of the book that “ it affirms no dogma,” 
that it has no dogma to affirm. “ Veritably an everlasting 
gospel, the book of the ‘Thoughts’ of Mareus Aurelius will 
never grow old, for it affirms no dogma. The virtue of Marcus 
Aurelius, like our own, rests on reason, on nature. St. Louis 
was a very virtuous man because he was a Christian, Marcus 
Aurelius was the most pious of men, not because he was a 
Pagan, but because he was a perfected man. He was the honour 
of human kind, and not of any determinate religion. Science 
would come to destroy seemingly God.and theimmortalsoul, which 
the book of the ‘ Thoughts ’ would give us back still young in life 
andtruth. Thereligion of Marcus Aureliusis the absolute religion, 
that which results from the simple fact of a lofty moral con- 
science confronting the universe. It is of no race, of no country 
either. No revolution, no change, no discovery, can alter it.” 
And M. Renan knows exactly what he means when he pro- 
nounces this panegyric. ‘In theology,” he says, “ Marcus 
Aurelius floats between pure Deism, polytheism interpreted 
physically in the Stoic manner, and a sort of cosmical pan- 
theism.” ‘Marcus Aurelius had no speculative philosophy ; 
his theology was altogether made up of contradictions; he had 
no formed idea about the soul and immortality.” ‘“ Never did he 
care to put himself in harmony with himself as to God and the 
soul.” And this is just what M. Renan regards as the ideal 
condition of the mind which is to give us an “ absolute religion.” 
M. Renan himself indulges, it is clear, some hope of personal 
immortality, some more or less of belief in a personal God; 
nevertheless, he says, “I want the future world to remain a 
riddle.” Why does he indulge this singular desire ? 
Because, he says, “too precise belief as to the destiny of 
man would sweep away all moral merit.” “ It might 
be said without paradox that if these doubts were 
removed, the truths themselves which they attack would 
vanish by the same strokes of the pen. Let us suppose, in fact, 
future punishments and rewards to be proved directly, practi- 
cally, in a manner evident to all, where would be the merit of 
well-doing ? None but madmen would light-heartedly hurry on 
to their damnation. A crowd of ignoble souls would win their 
salvation, with the cards on the table; they would force, ina 
manner, the hand of the Deity. People do not see that in such 
a system there is no longer any morality or religion. In the 
moral and religious order of things, it is indispensable to 
believe without demonstration. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of certainty, but of faith.’ If M. Renan could 
be offered a full proof of the reality of the eternal world, 
he would “refuse to go and see it.” ‘What need have 
we of these brutish proofs, which have no application, save in 
the grosser order of facts, and which would cramp our free- 
dom?” This, then, is why M. Renan thinks Marcus Aurelius, 
in his complete absence of any sort of theological conviction, 
the true exponent of the “absolute religion.” If he had acted 
more on conviction, his actions would have been pre-engaged 
in the interest of his convictions, would have been less free, 
would have been more the expression of the logic of those 
convictions. 

Mr. Arnold does not take the same delight in the void which 
he finds in Marcus Aurelius that M. Renan takes. He 
laments, in fact, that religious emotion does not “light up” 
the morality of the great Emperor, that it only “ suffuses it,” 
and leaves something “ melancholy, circumscribed, and ineffec- 
tual’ in it. But he can get no further than the absence of the 
sufficient religious emotion. It never occurs to him to ask why 
the sufficient religions emotion was absent. As far as we can 
make out Mr. Arnold’s teaching, the religious emotion ought, in 
his opinion, to come without the religion. It is the emotion with 
which morality is touched which constitutes religion. There is 
no special source of it, no revelation which inspires it, nothing, 
in fact, beyond it. If Marcus Aurelius had felt more emotion in 
relation to morality, the deficiency in him would have been 
supplied ; the morality would have been “ lit up;” the Stoic 
would have been merged in the Christian,—the real and 
essential difference between them being, not that they had 
different objects of belief, but that they had been vouchsafed 
by that mysterious “stream of tendency, not ourselves, which 
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makes for righteousness,” different and very unequal supplies 


of emotion in their treatment of moral questions. Hence 
while M. Renan makes it a fault, almost a fatal flaw in Chris. 
tianity, that it believes in God and immortality too strong] 

to admit of the proper freedom in facing moral questions a 
while he desires to see religion return, for its own sake, into 
the enigmatic phase in which it stood to Mareus Aurelius, Mr 
Arnold ignores the phase of intellectual conviction alto. 
gether, evidently regarding this as the mere spontaneous reflex 
upon the intellect of the flood of emotion with which, in the 
higher class of minds, the moral issues of life are regarded, 
He does not think the religion of Marcus Aurelius all the 
greater because Marcus Aurelius believed less, but he thinks 
that where his defect lay was, not in believing less, but in 
feeling less; and that if he had felt more, though that might 
have resulted undoubtedly in his also believing more, yet it 
would not have been in any degreejbecause he believed more, but 
solely because he felt more, that he would have produced the 
higher effect upon the world. 

Both these views of Marcus Aurelius seem to us alike false 
and misleading. We agree with M. Renan that the Emperor's 
thoughts are noble but “not consolatory,” but we do not at all 
agree with him that the void in his teaching is “ delicious.” We 
agree with Mr. Arnold that, beautiful as his character was, there 
was something in it “melancholy, circumscribed, and ineffectual,” 
and we agree with him that this is partly due to an insufficiency 
of the emotion with which his morality is touched, but then we 
see to what that insufficiency of emotion is due,-—namely, to 
the inadequacy of his vision of any object worthy of the fullest 
emotion, of the most perfect love. It is this which, instead of 
making his religion the “absolute religion,” seems to us to 
leave it the very crudest form of religion on which any high type 
of character could feed. The great void in the “ thoughts ” of 
Marcus Aurelius is a very plain one. Itis a vacuum just where 
a vacuum is to a strong nature most enfeebling,—a void where 
the active affections of his spiritual nature, his ‘ruling faculty,” 
as he called it, needed something to anchor themselves upon. 
“In the same degree in which a man’s mind is nearer to 
freedom from all passion,” he says (xi. 18), in “the same 
degree also is it nearer to strength.” It is clear from the con- 
text that the only “passion” Marcus Aurelius contemplated 
here, was a passion of discontent with something inferior ; that 
it hardly occurred to him as possible that the mind might be 
infinitely strengthened by a passion of love for something above 
it. In the next section but one he says, “ When the ruling 
faculty is discontented with anything that happens, then, too, 
it deserts its post;’’ and hence his “conventionalism,” as M. 
Renan very rightly calls it, in trying to reason himself into 
a very artificial content with all sorts of evil outside himself. 
Hence, too, such false sayings as these :— Generally wickedness 
does no harm at all to the universe; and particularly the 
wickedness of one man does no harm to another.’ (viii., 55.) 
The persistent attempt of the Stoic to calm his own mind into 
simple acquiescence in everything outside the province of his 
own free-will, was but an exact reflexion of the vacancy 
and blank in which his soul lived as to the will and 
love of God. He could see neither that the true strength 
of “the ruling faculty” was an intense love of God, nor 
consequently that evil, like good, propagates itself through 
the channels of the human affections, no less than through 
the deliberate acts of the will. The whole religion of 
Marcus Aurelius breaks down, from the same cause which 
paralyses all our modern Agnostics, that he virtually 
deemed God not so much unknowable as unlovable, and 
that therefore it never even occurred to him that a passionate 
indignation with evil, combined with the deepest pity for many 
of its victims, might sweep away much evil which the Stoic 
indifference could never even reach. Now, this overruling love for 
the supreme righteousness, and this chivalric indignation against 
human evil, cannot, of course, come of themselves,—cannot 
come froma God who is, like M. Renan’s, not merely an enigma, 
but one who is bound to stay an enigma, lest he injure our free- 
dom,—cannot come from Mr. Arnold’s “stream of tendency, not 
ourselves,” which is hardly a hopeful object of passion or appeal. 
For love of God, there must be a revelation of God. Marcus 
Aurelius had not the latter, and as a consequence, he had not the 
former. Itis not the knowledge of rewards and punishments which 
can pervert to selfishness a mind to which the love of God is 
revealed. And certainly it is not the revelation of rewards and 
punishments which can enable “ignoble souls” to win their 
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salvation by “the cards on the table,” since the first requisite 
for salvation is to love God for himself, and not because he will 
punish the evil-doer. Again, for a sufficient supply of “ emotion “% 
with which to touch our morality, there must be some spring, 
some source of that emotion. Usually we find great emotions 
springing up only towards great personalities. They do nots pring 
up im vacuo. They do not spring up even towards possible 
tendencies which are “ unknown and unknowable.” Marcus 
Aurelius respected his unknown divinity, but he did not love 
it. He thought the highest sign of respect was to keep his 
own “ruling faculty” calm and unimpassioned. Hence “the 
melancholy, circumscribed, and ineffectuai ” element in his great 
character. Hence, too, the “ melancholy, circumscribed, ineffec- 
tual” element in the teaching of the great modern critic who has 
so well criticised Marcus Aurelius, and who is always trying to 
conjure a plentiful supply of emotion out of that empty abstrac- 
tion “a stream of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness.” 





THE SPREAD OF MAHOMMEDANISM EASTWARD. 
OTHING would seem to ordinary observers less probable 
than an immense expansion of Mahommedanism till it 
became the creed believed and obeyed by the largest portion of 
the human race, and yet that singular catastrophe is on the 
cards. The followers of the faith are receding rapidly from 
Europe, and fifty years hence will have disappeared ; and they 
are losing ground in Western Asia, where their monopoly of 
the right of bearing arms periodically reduces their numbers, 
while the effect of misgovernment falls with its first and most 
crushing effect on them. Mahommedans have no special ten- 
dency to accumulate, or rather they have a tendency to scatter, 
and they perish under fiscal oppression with an extraordinary 
rapidity, which was noticed in the days of the Bagdad Khalifs, 
and which threatens in Persia to end in the extirpation of the 
Mussulman population. Nevertheless, it is very doubtful 
whether the creed is throughout the world losing numbers, and 
whether its chances of success in the future, however temporary 
the success may be, are not at least as good as those of 
Christianity. In Africa, the Arab missionaries are indefati- 
gable; they penetrate into regions which no European has ever 
seen, and they convert whole tribes at once, raising those tribes, 
it should be added, decidedly in the scale of civilisation. A 
Houssa, for example, is far beyond any other negro of the 
Western coast. There is more than a possibility, a strong 
probability, that they will, before many generations have 
elapsed, have converted all the remaining Pagan tribes of Africa, 
and have made that continent, Abyssinia excepted, Mussulman 
from the Mediterranean to the Zambesi; and possibly, though 
that is a different question, have built up very extensive king- 
doms. In Arabia, the creed tends constantly to become more 
fanatical and earnest. In India, as is now well understood 
from the census records, Mussulman expansion never ceases. 
Their peculiar philosophy, with its Sovereign Deity unbound 
even by his own laws, sole source of right, as well as 
sole claimant of loyalty, attracts the Indian mind; while their 
dogma of equality within the faith is irresistible to castes 
which suffer day by day from the pressure of the social hier- 
archy. A Pariah who becomes a Mussulman becomes also a 
respectable man. It was stated forty years ago by very acute 
Missionaries that Islam gained more in India than it lost in the 
remainder of the world; Sir George Campbell declared officially 
that Bengal was becoming a Mussulman province, with Hindoos 
interspersed ; and in Madras, whole villages become Mussulman 
at once. There must be more than fifty millions of Mussul- 
mans in India, the conversions have gone on throughout the 
great Hindoo revival which has attended our rule, and the 
possibility that all India might become Mussulman has 
been repeatedly discussed. Our own impression is, we con- 
fess, that this will be the case; that this form of theism 
has for dark races an attraction which the Gospel has not, and 
that the death-blow of the oldest Paganism will come not from 
Christianity, but from the only form of monotheism which 
Tndians seem able both to comprehend and approve. Even if 
the Mussulmans should win only the bulk of the lower 
classes, as they have done in many Bengalee districts, the 
position of the Brahmins will become a painful one, while 
the British chance of peaceful ascendancy will be materially 
diminished. Mussulmans can live in peace with Hindoos, and 
even imbibe some of their ideas, such as the naturalness of 
caste; but their tendency is to rule, and their spiritual pride, 





when compressed, is apt to develope into an overmastering 
passion. ‘They will bear oppression from their own people, as 
we see in Turkey, and even from foreigners, as regards their 
civil or political rights, but to be oppressed because they are 
Mussulmans excites them beyond all bearing. Even in China, 
where they assume an attitude of humility, and become in ex- 
ternals Chinese, they are capable of frightful fury; and the 
following appalling scene, described in the Edinburgh Review 
for April, appears to rest on the authority of European Catholic 
missionaries, and occurred, be it remembered, within quite recent 
times :— 

“Tn Kwei-chow, for example, in 1860, some litigation between a 
Muslim family named Ma and a Confucian called Tung resulted in a 
massacre of all the Muslims of the town. The neighbouring Moham- 
medans came to avenge them, and in turn massacred the whole of the 
Confucian population. The streets were so full of the dead that, in 
order to clear a way, they had to pile the bodies one atop of another 
against the walls of the houses; and the wounded were so en- 
tangled among the dead that they could not extricate them- 
selves, and so perished miserably in the loathly heap. Famine 
followed hard on the heels of slaughter, and the people were 
reduced to eating human flesh. To bury dead persons came to 
be regarded as criminal waste ; they ate them. No man dared walk 
abroad by himself, for fear of being devoured by his hungry towns- 
men. ‘The luckiest of mortals was he who lighted upon a corpse ; he 
would carefully carry it to a secret place, cut it into convenient joints, 
dry it in the sun, and store it as the most precious of provisions ; the 
bones went to make soup. Things came to such a pass, that human 
flesh was actually sold in the public markets without a pretence of 
concealment. Happily, Monsignor Faurie succeeded in patching up 
the quarrel before it went any further, and since then it is said that 
perfect harmony has reigned in the province between the Muslims 
and the other Chinese.” 

The facts condensed in this paper in the Zdinburgh, from the 
immense work of M. P. Dabry de Thiersant, French Consul- 
General and Chargé d’ Affaires, are, we confess, in part new to 
us, and will probably be so to most of our readers. It appears 
that Mahommedanism in China, though it has not succeeded in 
attaining a safe, and still less a dominant position, has, neverthe- 
less, expanded, as it usually does among any Oriental race. 
The descendants of some original Arab settlers and soldiers 
who married Chinese women have exerted themselves to make 
converts, have brought up deserted children, and have been aided 
in the north by Mussulman Tartars, until there are now twenty 
millions of Mahommedan Chinese, concentrated chiefly in the 
north and west, but still to be found in almost every province 
of the Empire. M. de Thiersant gives the following as the 
most probable estimate of numbers :— 


Kan-suh sai . 8,350,000} Shan-si ... _ ... 50,000 
Shen-si ant ..» 6,500,000 | Hu-nan, Hu-pih ... 50,000 
Yun-nan are ++ 4,000,000 | Sze-chuen tis ... 40,000 
Chib-li oer »» 250,000) Kwei-chow ..., . 40,000 
Shan-tung .., » 200,000 | Che-kiang aaa --- 30,000 
Ho-nan waa ... 200,000; Kwang-tung .., . 21,000 
Kiang-su_... .» 150,000) Kwang-si aaa . 15,000 
Shing-king ... ..» 100,000! Kiang-si ae se» 4,000 


Everywhere the Mussulmans are slightly the superiors of the 
Confucians, and tend to rise to high office, from which they are 
not debarred; everywhere they adhere to their faith and to 
each other with determined tenacity, and everywhere the minor 
officials find them so recalcitrant that they send in reports 
against them. Whenever they revolt the Government of Pekin 
massacres them, but nevertheless, during the Taiping insurrec- 
tion they set up an independent sovereignty in Yunnan, 
subsequently extinguished in blood by the General Tso who 
conquered Kashgaria, and who is now watching the Rus. 
sians in Kuldja, and the Mandarins treat them in public 
“with cautious suavity, as a people on no account to be 
excited.” At present, the Chinese Army is too strong for them, 
but they are well aware of their own strength, and should the 
Empire ever again be thrown—as might happen, if Europe 
entered Pekin—into anarchy, or should the Mussulman 
Chinese become possessed of superior weapons—quite a possi- 
bility if they open up communications with India—the 
Mussulman party might become one of the most powerful in 
the Empire, and reduce whole populations to a nominal 
adherence to their faith, which in China loses none otf 
its characteristics. The creed, as a creed, is the same in China 
as in Turkey, only rather more orthodox, and though polygamy 
is prohibited, the Mussulman may keep in his house as many 
secondary wives or concubines as he pleases. 

As in India, the Mussulmans display a curious power of 
assimilating themselves to the people up to a certain point, 
without ever giving up their creed, or their inclination to stand 
by one another, as against all the rest of the world. The trace 
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of Arab and Tartar blood, and perhaps attention to certain rules 
of diet, have developed their energy, and they form one of the 
most hopeful classes of the vast community :— 

“These Chinese Muslims are well-made fellows, of an athletic 

build, and, though seldom very tall, they are above the average 
Chinese height, altogether bigger and more muscular than the 
Chinese. The face is a long oval, with prominent cheek-bones; they 
have the Arab nose, but slightly sloping eyes, that would be almost 
Chinese save for their fierce, keen glance. They wear only a short 
moustache, and shave the rest of the face. Their Arab lineage 
asserts itself in the white or green turban, and they carry themselves 
with the dignified bearing of their Bedawy forefathers. The women 
are smaller than the men, the hips wide, and the bosom fully deve- 
loped ; their hands and feet very small, in consequence, no doubt, of 
Chinese customs; but the lower classes do not cramp the feet of their 
children after this fashion. The skin of both sexes is either whiter 
or browner than the olive-yellow of the Chinese ; the hair is generally 
black, but sometimes one meets with a positively blonde colour. In 
character they are described as gentler and more truthful than the 
other Chinese. As traders, their honesty is above suspicion; as 
magistrates, they are impartially just, and are looked up to with 
reverence. They are naturally more energetic than other Chinamen, 
and prefer war and commerce to art and letters.” 
If, as from this account seems certain, Mussulmans in China 
have multiplied by millions, and are still converting, they may 
one day be numerous enough to use force, and the world may 
see peoples stretching from Bagdad to Shanghai all of one 
faith, and intent on spreading that faith by conquest. That is 
not a pleasing prospect, but when we consider what the Mussul- 
mans have accomplished in the diffusion of their faith within 
the last century, and what a little impression Christianity, the 
only rival creed, has made in the same regions, it is not beyond 
the range of thoughtful consideration. We had thought 
that the attractive power of Islam, so great upon the negro and 
the low-caste Hindoo, was unfelt by the Chinese Mongolian ; 
but this is evidently not the case. To account for the Panthay 
kingdom and the Chinese Mussulmans of Kansuh, we must re- 
cognise that conversion goes on always, and to an extent which 
perceptibly affects enormous populations. 


UNFASHIONABLE PARIS. 
T is twenty years, they say, since so fine an Easter week has 
been known in Paris as that of the present year of grace. 
Cloudless skies, brilliant sunshine, soft, sweet air, and the pecu- 
liar lightness of the atmosphere—which, delightful as it is, has 
nevertheless the effect of rendering the incessant noise of Paris 
especially maddening—all did their best to make the great 
holiday-week enjoyable. In the grand and fashionable quarters 
of the city there was the usual movement, and perhaps an 
unusually numerous throng of strangers; the great churches 
were crowded, the Concours Hippique was resorted to by many 
thousands daily, the boulevards had such a contingent of flanewrs 
as the present writer had never before seen in March, the 
chairs in the Champs Elysées were occupied as confidently 
as though the summer were already come and the sharp 
winds had finally retreated to their cave, leaving the 
long jocund days to the exquisite vert tendie of the chestnuts 
without fear of blight, and to the snowy masses of the pear- 
blossoms and the thorn-flowers, which in themselves formed 
this Easter a spectacle worth going a long way to behold. 
Warmth without sultriness, and that delightful feeling of height 
and distance which the sky of Paris gives one in the early 
spring, when the architectural beauties of the city are seen at 
their best, and the views from the bridges are in their perfec- 
tion, especially marked those few “pet” days this year. They 
also made it the pleasanter to observe some of the social features 
of a quarter which is but little frequented by visitors to Paris, 
although it is in close proximity to scenery far more beautiful 
than that of the Bois de Boulogne side, the quarter of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, the Place du Tréne, and the Avenue de 
Saint Mandé. 

The characteristic aspect of the quarter begins with the 
former Boulevard du Prince Eugéne, now called Boulevard 
Voltaire, and the “ Place” on which, opposite the great bar- 
racks, the effigy of Josephine’s gallant son stood, until 
it was deposed in favour of that statue of the philosopher 
of Ferney which was, by an epigram in action, blown off its 
pedestal into space by a Prussian shell. There is incessant 


movement, curiously compounded of business and amusement, 
for the passers are constantly pouring in and out of the shops, 
and the trottoirs are encumbered with little booths and tents 
and wide-spread crimson and gold umbrellas, all sheltering 
tables at which games of various kinds are being briskly played ; 
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and there is a Babel of cheerful sound, and a carnivalesque 


prevalence of gaudy colour. Nowhere in Paris are the shops 
more bedizened with ornament than in the quarter of Carlyle’s 
“scarecrows” and Dickens’s Madame Defarge. There js a 
butcher’s shop all trellised with gold and vermilion, and bear. 
ing a frieze of bulls’ heads with interlaced garlands which might 
have adorned a sacrificial temple in ancient Rome; and the dark 
little wine-shop next to it might be the very place in which 
Madame Defarge posted up her knitted registers of doom, as 
she sat behind that identical leaden counter, with the signal. 
rose ready to her hand. There are still standing great gaunt 
skeletons of the many-storeyed houses from whence the fluttering 
scarecrows streamed “down into the street,” at the ominous 
drum-beat—which even now seems never to be long unheard in 
the quarter—and in front of them tidy, brisk little shops, in 
which le petit commerce flourishes; while in odd bits of waste 
ground at the side, the gigantic swings that have an inexhausti- 
ble attraction for the youth of St. Antoine are in incessant 
motion, and carrousels of the humbler sort do a lively businesg 
all day long. 

The Foire aux Jambons closes just before the famous Foire 
au Pain d’Epice begins; the former being of a much tamer, 
homelier, and more business-like aspect than the latter, for 
among its wares it includes kitchen and household utensils of 
every kind, in addition to the ostensible hams, which are, for 
the most part, sold en gros and in their canvas covers, being in 
only comparatively few instances subjected to decorative treat- 
ment. Festoons of copper saucepans, and bunches of brooms, cun- 
ningly enwreathed with pot-herbs, are among the lighter features 
of the spectacle; but still, the Fair has a matter-of-fact air, the 
swarming crowds are on household cares intent, the provision 
is being made aw sérieua ; the saltimbanque element is compara- 
tively insignificant. We must wait for Easter Sunday, when 
the glories of that vast assemblage of caravans, booths, 
ambulatory equipages of every size, shape, and purpose, theatres, 
cirques, carrousels and montagnes Russes, at present shrouded 
in many-coloured coverings, shall be displayed to the public 
gaze, under the august shadow of the two great columns which 
are the most superb expression of the vanished monarchy in all 
Paris, and have survived so many cataclysms. Mightily 
majestic in the broad-lying moonlight on the vigil of Easter 
Day, looked the towering statues of Saint Louis and Philip 
Augustus, holding the Place of the Throne, with a far-stretch- 
ing world of tarpaulin and striped canvas at their base, and 
the ceaseless hum of preparation, with now and then a growl, a 
shriek, or a whine from the “beast shows,” accordingly as a 
lion, a hyzena, or a wolf felt himself aggrieved by the established 
order of things. With Sunday morning the scene had under- 
gone a surprising transformation; but it was not until the even- 
ing that its brilliancy, its extraordinary movement, its curious 
characteristics were fully displayed. 

The ancient institution of the Ginger-bread Fair belongs to 
the old historic life of the Paris of the past, and is in its present 
aspect as perfect a summary of the present as could be selected 
for observation. It is a féte of the people, and there, it must be 
admitted, the people are seen to advantage; the gay, good- 
humoured, complaisant, tolerant, easily-amused side of their 
character comes out. The spectacle of a vast crowd, in con- 
stant motion, in all the excitement of varied kinds of amuse- 
ment, with little or no police control—at least so far as any 
such was apparent—and without the slightest admixture of the 
“rough”? element, a crowd in which ladies were perfectly 
secure from insult and children from injury; in which every- 
body seemed eager and anxious that everybody else should 
find something with which to be pleased and amused, is 
peculiarly interesting, in a place in which one has so many 
terrible associations with the idea of “the people.” The vast 
space of the Place du Tréne, with a great extent beyond it in the 
direction of Vincennes, and the whole line of the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, is occupied with the booths and shows. The 
central buildings are large theatres, capable of accommodating 
hundreds of spectators at one time, with gorgeously decorated 
fronts, and draped and gilded estrades, on which the actors or 
dancers, as the case may be—splendid warriors in wigs of the 
Turenne period, and stalwart athletes in muscle-displaying 
inaillots, with spangles in profusion—afford glimpses of them- 
selves, at brief, delicious intervals, and work up the expectant 
crowd to a satisfactory pitch of eagerness; and the whole 
double line is splendidly lighted as far as the eye can reach, 
From the front of a Concert, whose portico reveals distracting 
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peeps of dancing fairies in silver gauze and roses, streams 


a broad, shifting riband of electric light, which produces a 
strange and beautiful effect, as it is flung now on one mass of 
the crowd and now on another, making every face and figure 
distinct in the white radiance. There is not an instant’s cessa- 
tion in the motion, the whole place seems to whirl, and yet it is 
not distressing ; the air is so pure, the sky is so high, the stars 
hang like silver globes from the steel vault, the tall columns 
preside in solemn stateliness ; there is a cheerful murmur of, per- 
haps, a hundred thousand voices, and a constant ring of laughter. 
The din of music is everywhere; to the beating of drums, the 
tootling of horns, the grinding of organs, the ear-piercing strains 
of the fife, the clash of cymbals, are added the shrill cries of 
the showmen, the rush of the great wheels, the working of 
the cranks by which adventurous pleasure-seekers are hoisted 
aloft in the seemingly dangerous, but really secure Roues 
towrnantes, the giddy whirl of the carrousels, or, as we 
prosaically call them, “ merry-go-rounds ”—and indeed, we have 
put pale copies of these splendid hobby-horses of the period— 
and the never-leaving-off tinkling of the bells which adorn the 
innumerable mysterious objects of colportage. Distinctly heard 
and felt amid it all, is a soft sighing of the sweet spring wind, 
as it sends waves of freshness over the scene; and the whole 
forms a combination of sounds which ought to drive one mad, if 
coolly considered; but it does not, because the entrain is infectious. 
If your readers are acquainted with the delightful description 
of the kermesse at Middleburg in M. Henry Havard’s “ Heart 
of Holland,” they will understand the effect produced by the 
monumental and dazzling carrousels, which form a leading 
attraction of the Ginger-bread Fair; they will remember, too, 
how M. Henry Havard and Baron Constant de Rebecque 
had to tear themselves away from the fascination, lest they, 
too, should find themselves mounted upon hippogriffs or hippo- 
potami, and whirling round to the maddening music of the 
“ Mandolinata,” which ts represented on the Place du Tréne by 
the “ Marseillaise.”’ 
“ Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons !”’ 

grind imploringly a hundred barrel and pianoforte organs, 
grunt a thousand wind-instruments, while round whirl myriads 
of gilded monsters, on whose caparisoned backs sit Parisians 
of both sexes and of every age, smiling, happy, proud, the 
right men, women, and children in the right place, amid the 
sympathetic applause of their fellow-citizens. The gorgeous- 
ness of these vast machines is beyond descriptioa; there is one, 
worked by a coquettish little steam-engine, with a driver in a 
moyen-dge costume of perfect accuracy and extreme richness, 
which cost £40,000, and is a marvel of gilding, mirrors, flags, 
lamps, heraldic devices, crimson velvet, reflectors, spangles, and 
gold lace. This belongs to a eompany, and is a very prosperous 
investment; it travels far and wide through France. The same 
company own the beautiful little miniature circular railway 
which spins round and round, its tiny carriages always full, its 
steam always on, and its flags fluttering gaily, as it carries 
load after load of happy holiday-makers. Another gorgeous 
carrousel, comprising two complete galleries, and canopied by 
a golden dome, displays the arms of every country in the two 
worlds, blazoned in silver on imperial-purple velvet, and is 
almost too dazzling to look at. In the midst of all this, it is 
curious to observe the little domestic arrangements of the 
saltimbanque world, and to study those strange people. The 
present writer, feeling that at half-past one on Easter Mon- 
day morning it is time to quit the festive scene and halls 
of dazzling light, and learning that the fair remains open 
the whole night, proposes to himself to drop in casually next 
day, when that saltimbanque world will be as yet en déshabille. 
So he withdraws, while the noise andthe whirl and the ceaseless 
gaiety are all going on with undiminished ardour and vivacity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@-—— 
THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND THE ELECTIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You are quite within the mark when you say that 
more than sixty “friends” of the Farmers’ Alliance have been 
returned, because considerably more than that number who 
have been returned adopted our objects more or less completely 
in their addresses and platform speeches. There were sixty- 
three members of the Alliance, who were candidates, and forty- 





two of them are now Members of Parliament. Of course, these 
were not nearly all actually brought forward by the Alliance, as 
most of them were in the last Parliament ; but many of them, and 
especially the new men, owed their election in great measure 
to their advocacy of the agricultural reforms tabulated by the 
Alliance. 

The experience of your correspondent “ Lex,’ who has not 
found “that farmers who were previously Conservative have 
changed their politics,” is different from that of many other 
men who have taken an active part in the Election. I know that 
numbers of farmers who had been Conservatives previously voted 
—or promised to vote—for Liberals this time. This was not 
because the candidates were Liberals, but because they were 
agricultural reformers. 

Some time ago, you were good enough to speak favourably of 
the advice which I ventured to offer to the-Liberal party, in a 
paper published in the Fortnightly Review. The policy then 
recommended—not for the first time by you—has been adopted, 
and with very marked success. I am not vain enough to 
suppose that my arguments had very much effect; but yours, 
as those of a recognised leader of Liberals in the Press, no doubt 
had great weight. The Farmers’ Alliance, too, has brought 
questions of agricultural reform so prominently before the 
country, that candidates who endorsed these objects gained 
popularity by so doing. 

You speak of the “ Liberal Farmers’ Alliance.” The Alliance 
is independent of party politics. The Liberals have come to it, 
but it has not goneto them. The Alliance applied a test. The 
Liberals as a body have satisfied its conditions, while the Con- 
servatives, with few exceptions, have failed to come up to the 
required standard. On account of this result, the leaders of the 
Alliance are accused of having perpetrated a political trick. 
They have done nothing of the kind. Their objects were not 
party objects, and if one party has gained and the other lost by 
the work of the Alliance, it is simply because one is more in 
favour of genuine agricultural reform than the other.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wittiam E. Bear. 

Farmers’ Alliance Offices, 265 Strand, W.C., April 17th. 
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THE IRISH DEMANDS. 

(TO THE EDI(TOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Si,—There is not at the present moment any question in the 
internal politics of this realm so important as the question of 
the Irish demands. In so far as these are summarised in the 
demand for Home-rule, the Liberal party as well as the Con- 
servative has declared, by its principal representatives, that 
such a demand is inadmissible; nor can there be any mistake 
as to the plainness and (as far as intention goes) absolute 
finality of this answer. And on the basis of its finality the 
following remarks are written. Yet there could not bea greater 
mistake than to suppose that such an answer puts an end to 
the special claim of Ireland on our attention at this moment. 
Justice and our highest interests alike require us to do our best 
to satisfy whatever may be legitimate in the feelings that prompt 
a demand which, in itself, we have determined to reject. If 
the external unity of Great Britain and Ireland is an essential 
in our practical politics, their internal harmony ought not to be 
esteemed of less value, especially at a time when the foreign 
relations of the United Kingdom are of unusual difficulty and 
importance. 

What, then, are the principal aims that have operated in 
producing the demand for Home-rule? They are, perhaps, the 
following :—First, the sentimental, but far from valueless, 
feeling for Ireland as an object of attachment for its own sake, 
a “fatherland,” which no Irishman could wish to see absorbed 
in any empire, however great. It may,I think, be believed 
that this feeling is not necessarily adverse to the continuance of 
one, united, imperial rule for Great Britain and Ireland. It must, 
indeed, be confessed that forbearance on both sides is necessary 
to render them compatible; and such forbearance it is to be 
hoped that Englishmen, on their side, will exercise. Secondly, 
the desire that the government of Ireland shall be carried on in 
accordance with Irish ideas of justice. Unfortunately, it is 
exactly in their ideas of justice that the great difference 
lies between Irishmen and Englishmen, and hence the very 
reason that impels Irishmen to seek Home-rule, acts upon 
Englishmen with equal force against it. Very few Englishmen 
(and certainly I am not one of such) would be prepared to charge 
the English nation and the Parliament of this realm with 
habitual want of equity. Still, in respect of the most important 
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of Irish questions—the relations between landlord and tenant— 
we may most of us admit a good deal of ignorance as to facts ; we 
cannot think without regret of the great comparative poverty 
of the sister-island, nor are we unaware that true principles 
may be applied harshly, and in a way that would not be possible 
were real public attention brought to bear on them. On another 
question—that of education in Ireland—the influence of the 
Church of Rome enters in as an element; and where this is 
concerned, it is impossible to say that Englishmen are always 
fair. The Church of Rome is at once one of the most powerful 
organisations in the world, and is at the same time highly 
adverse in many respects to that freedom of thought and 
action, and spontaneity of feeling which we justly consider 
as the most valuable acquirement of modern civilisation. 


This being the case, the instinct of Englishmen is to 
put that Church out of the question altogether; to 
frame a scheme of education which in itself is good 


and reasonable enough, and call upon Irishmen to be con- 
tent with it, and to accept it. The Irish, on the other hand, 
will have no scheme of education in the management of which 
the Roman Catholic clergy shall not have a share. Is it ipso 
facto undesirable for Parliament to recognise and assist such a 
scheme? I cannot think that such a question can be decided on 
abstract principle. Of course, if it is to be admitted that the 
whole world is absolutely without means of judging of the effects 
of religious teaching, I willnot say butthat absolute distrust ought 
to be shown towards it. And it is true that the influence of reli- 
gious education, and especially of Roman Catholic religious edu- 
cation, is a subject hard to see all round, hard to form thorough- 
going decisions upon. Still, I think we may see that the faults 
of the Roman Catholic’religion are rather those of internal re- 
pression than of external offence; that the root of its error is 
the distrust towards the outer world which it inspires in its 
adherents. If so, distrust will never be overcome by reciprocal 
distrust on the other side. Parliament, of course, could not 
favour Roman Catholic education as such. But if the Irish 
prefer schemes of education in which the Roman Catholic clergy 
shall practically, though not formally, have a chief share, I 
think that a certain sanction given to such a scheme by Parlia- 
ment would not in the end be detrimental, either to the nation, 
or to the cause of freedom. 

But besides the patriotic sentiment for Ireland, and the de- 
sire for Irish ideas of justice to be practically recognised, there 
is a third and very powerful moving impulse of the demand for 
Home-rule. There is no doubt that ordinary Irish questions 
are rather unduly removed from the cognisance and interest of 
Englishmen, even where there is no difference of principle 
between English and Irish. This results partly from the inter- 
vention of the sea between the two Islands, partly from the 
difference of race, still more from the difference of religion. 
We hear of things happening in Meath, or Tipperary, or Mayo, 
dimly and uninquiringly. There is something which stops the 
instantaneous current of sympathy when we read of such events, 
unless they are of exceptional magnitude. In fact, I am afraid 
it is true that to get their proper share of attention in Parlia- 
ment, Irishmen have to make themselves troublesome, and the 
attention then given is not sympathetic. The evil here indi- 
cated is one for which it is not easy to suggest adequate 
remedies. This, however, may be said,—that when any disad- 
vantageous point in our social or political state is duly borne 
in mind, is not allowed to lapse into oblivion, or repelled from 
our unwilling ears as a hostile and hateful phenomenon, but is 
corrected, from time to time, as occasion serves, then a healing 
influence spontaneously sets in; the natural feelings of justice 
within us supply a compensation to the disadvantages which 
any part of the political body, without our fault, is obliged to 
undergo. 

To such a general reflection we must perforce recur in the 
case of Ireland, as in many other cases of disadvantage or mis- 
fortune to individuals, classes, or peoples. It is, however, hypo- 
critical to expect the healing influences of nature and gradual 
growth, if we do not at the same time amend all the particulars 
which it is within our power to amend. I wish, therefore, very 
brietly (as I fear that I have already trespassed too much on 
your space), to indicate those classes of reforms which will tend to 
promote the general knowledge of Irish affairs, and the sound 
judgment of all members of the community upon them. These 
are, first, the equalisation of the Irish franchise, parliamentary 
and municipal, with the English and Scotch franchise. I find 


it difficult to think that so natural a change can be opposed by 








valid argument. A Parliament of the United Kingdom is not 
likely to be misled by the peculiar passions of Trishmen 

Secondly, the reform of our own Parliamentary procedure and 
the elimination from it of various encumbrances (as suggested 
by Mr. Wilson in the current number of the Nineteenth ( lentury) 

Thirdly, the extension and organisation of local administration. 
This is already an object of reformers in England (as is witnessed 
by the Bills of recent years for the establishment of County 
Boards). It is still more important for Ireland.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. R. M. 


THE DETERMINISTIC CONTROVERSY. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Str,—Those of your readers who have been interested, as I 
have, in the clear statement of the question of “ Determinism ” 
and “Indeterminism” by Dr. Ward and Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, in Mind, will, 1 think, be further interested in 
noting how closely Wilkie Collins, in “Hide and Seek” 
(p. 142), has anticipated Dr. Ward. There are a few other re- 
marks on this subject that I would like to make, if you will 
allow me:—1. The question, so far as I know (and I should be 
glad to be corrected) has never been so clearly stated as now, 
2. Though feeling generally the great force of the Determin- 
istic argument in the main, I have always experienced a sense 
of desertion by;this theory at the great turning-point where 
deliberation passes over to action. I am as pleased to find 
this difficulty fairly recognised by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, as 
I was astonished to observe the hesitating tone of Dr. Bain’s 
reply to Dr. Ward. 3. It seems to me that, in these Agnostic 
days, the import of the question can hardly be exaggerated; 
for searching the great Book of Nature in the spirit of Mill, 
to find God, there can, I think, be but Mill’s answer, though 
to the spirit of the Psalmist his handiwork his everywhere. 
There is, however, in the ceaseless round of sequence at “the 
great turning-points,” the possibility (on the Indeterministic 
theory) of the divinity in man touching the divinity in God. 
4, I say possibility, because under a certain use of dram and drug, 
by continued vice, or by a systematic ignoring of the possibility, 
its potentiality becomes zero,—that is, man can take his place in 
Nature rather as a fasciculus of sequences than a potent entity. 
Dr. Ward has, I think, most admirably stated the problem ; but 
he has not, I fear, proved his case to the satisfaction of logic.. 
Whether the fact remains, and logic is or is not put out of 
court by intuition, is a question that I am sure you will not 
permit me to pursue.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Laks. 








POPULATION AND REPRESENTATION. 
{To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Among the questions which will come before the new 
Parliament, one of the most important is the redistribution of 
seats. The irregularities of the present system are so great, 
that few Liberals will doubt that the time has come to give it a 
thorough overhaul. Nobody advocates the equalisation of all 
constituencies according to the American plan, but it cannot be 
denied that the present system, which gives equal representa- 
tion to some towns of 80,000 and some villages of 5,000, is most 
unfair. A Parliamentary paper was issued last year, from which 
I have made the following calculations :— 


Income-tax 
Population Assessments 

to Each Member. to Each Member. 
English Counties 65,526 ...£1,009,280 
% Boroughs 36,261 4s 869,260 
Welsh Counties 52,628 ... .. .. 687,643 
nS Boroughs 28,445 00. ose 370,220 
Scotch Counties 58,5384 ... 0... $11,210 
me Boroughs 56,899 1,132,837 
Irish Counties 71,032 363,688 
a Boroughs... 23,415 290,331 


The Universities have been left out of thiscomputation. It is curi- 
ous, by the way, to observe how faithfully the seats of learning 
cling to the stupid party; out of nine University seats, seven 
return Conservatives, and only one out of the seven was 
thought worth contesting by a Liberal. 

The first point which strikes one in looking over the table is 
the preponderance of county population to Members in each 
division of the Kingdom; the second, the great difference 
between Scotch and Irish borough representation. Whether 
the Act of Union with Ireland would be a bar to any withdrawal 
of Members, is a question for statesmen to consider; but it must 
be obvious that all such arrangements must be subject to modi- 
fications to suit the changes which time may bring about. But 
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it is among the separate constituencies that the discrepancies 


are greatest. The county representation is fair enough, except 
in Ireland, where all counties, large and small, are put upon 
the same level. But the town representation can only be char- 
acterised by that favourite word of Euclid, “absurd.’’ There 
are forty-three towns, of under 7,000 inhabitants each, returning 
forty-three Members. Their joint population is 256,111, rather 
Jess than Chelsea or Dublin, which return two Members each. 
Farther illustration would be thrown away. 

Perhaps a rough-and-ready rule would be as follows :—All 
towns under 7,000 to be disfranchised. All towns under 
95,000 to return one Member only ; those from 25,000 to 100,000 
to have two Members; from 100,000 to 200,000, three Members ; 
and towns of over 200,000, of which there will probably be ten 
after the next Census, to be divided, like populous counties, 
into districts returning two Memberseach. There seems to be no 
sufficient reason why eleven English counties, with populations 
averaging under 400,000, should return six Members each, 
while Liverpool, Glasgow, and Birmingham, with an equal or 
greater average population, should return only three each. 

I have no doubt that many persons will struggle for the 
small towns, and bring forth excellent reasons why they should 
retain their Members. But many of them are well known to. 
be nests of corruption, others are swayed by family and local 
interests of no value to the nation at large, and it is obviously 
inconsistent with fair-play that they should be allowed to 
retain such exceptional privileges.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





THE REASON WHY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.'’] 
Sir,—While I am not prepared to estimate how far the Liberal 
victory has been due to the earnestness of the Nonconformists, 
I may venture, I think, to question your justice to them, when 
you say, as you did last week, that “they came to the front 
again” in the recent Election, “ partly because they were stung 
by the avowed belief of Lord Beaconsfield that by his House- 
hold Suffrage Bill he had annihilated their political import- 
ance.” As a Nonconformist myself, and one not unacquainted 
with Nonconformist feeling in various parts of the country, and 
moreover, as chairman of an Election Committee containing 
its fair share of Nonconformist representatives, I can bear 
my testimony that the zeal and persistency of the Non- 
conformist community in working for the overthrow of 
Lord Beaconsfield drew no stimulus from any such nettled 
sense of personal slight. For myself, I can truly say 
that, till I read your note, I had utterly forgotten the belief 
of Lord Beaconsfield to which you refer, and I am greatly mis- 
taken if my obliviousness is more complete than that of the 
vast majority of Nonconformists. But if ever the smart did 
really make itself felt in any of the more susceptible, it was long 
ago far overborne by the acute and engrossing pain inwrought 
by a policy repugnant to “true religion and godliness,” a 
pain which, and which alone, was sufficient to transform the 
Nonconformist insurrection against the Tory maladministration 
into a fervid and uncompromising crusade.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CANTAB. 

[We were quite with our correspondent as to the main cause. 
If the other told in some degree also, it was quite right it 
should tell. If it did not, it was solely because it was merged 
in the stronger and higher motive.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





“THE PERSONAL QUALITIES OF CANDIDATES.” 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—In an article entitled “The Personal Qualities of Candi- 
dates,” published in last week's Spect:tor, the following sentence 
- No doubt, Lord Hartington’s laughing attacks on Mr. 
Cross, and the readiness and humour which he showed in his can- 
vass in North-East Lancashire, had not a little to do with his own 
and his colleague’s triumph (though Mr. Grafton, by the way, 
seems to have been carried by Lord Hartington without any 
active oratorical co-operation of his own).” The reference to Lord 
Hartington is ent irely just, but I trust you will permit me 
to enter a good-humoured protest against the bracketed bit of 
comment on Mr. Grafton. I fancy all the “men of light and 
leading ” among the Liberals of North-East Lancashire would 
join me in taking exception to the statement that Mr. Grafton 
was “ carried by Lord Hartington,” and it is certainly not the 
case that he was carried “ without any active oratorical co-opera- 
tion of his own.” In point of fact, Mr. Grafton spoke, perhaps, 


Occurs :- 


on an average three-quarters of an hour every evening for a 
fortnight together, and he seemed to do so to the entire content 
and satisfaction of his large audiences. Perhaps if I add that 
he made frequent use of the Spectator, the cireumstance will not 
be held, certainly not by your readers, of whom I am one of the 
most assiduous, to detract from his political sagacity. Of 
course, for obvious reasons, his speeches were not reported at 
the same length as Lord Hartington’s, and in the London Press 
he was hardly reported at all; but he made a good oratorical 
fight, nevertheless, though his exploits lacked a London nar- 
rator.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lancasntre ELEcTor. 

Ep. Spectator.) 





[We regret our mistake. 


POETRY. 
—— 
HORACE.—ODE TO AUGUSTUS. 
[TRANSLATED BY THEODORE MARTIN. | 
[We fear, from the last volume of his “ Life of the Prince Consort,” 
that Mr. Martin himself would not consider this lively translation of 
his as opportune as it seems to us. But whether he be willing or 
unwilling, many will be glad to make use of his words. | 
From Gods benign descended, thou, 
Best guardian of the Fates of Rome, 
Too long already from thy home 
Hast thou, dear chief, been absent now 


Oh, then, return, the pledge redeem 
Thou gav’st the Senate, and once more 
Its light to all the land restore ; 

For when thy face, like spring-tide’s gleam, 


Its brightness on the people sheds, 
Then glides the day more sweetly by, 
A brighter blue pervades the sky, 

The sun a richer radiance spreads! 


As on her boy the mother calls,— 
Her boy, whom envious tempests keep 
Beyond the vexed Carpathian deep, 
From his dear home, till winter falls, 


And still with vow and prayer she cries, 
Still gazes on the winding shore,— 
So yearns the country evermore 

For Cesar, with fond, wistful eyes. 





For safe the herds range field and fen 
Full-headed stand the shocks of grain, 
Our sailors sweep the peaceful main, 

And man can trust his fellow-men. 


BOOKS. 


Sa ee 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE# 
Tue reign of Queen Anne has occupied the attention of several 


recent historians. Ten years ago, Earl Stanhope published his 


solid and carefully written work, which passed through 





several editions. The author is never brilli it he is always 


trustworthy ; he understands how to arrange his facts, and how 





to distinguish between what is of chie vortance and what 
possesses a subordinate value; he is never crochetty, his jud 
ment is sound, and his narrative is throughout clea 
Mr. Wyon’s history, 


uts and a bad 


We 
4 
and inter- 
esting. About five years later appeared 
a work which, in spite of some perverse judgnu 
style, has a value of its own, and deserves to be consulted on 


many points which are less thoroughly treated Karl Stan- 





hope. In 1877, Mr. Edward E. Morris published a small volume, 
called, The Age of Anne, which is, in some respect 
biographical details, for example 
Occasionally, however, this manual, which i 
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service, is marred by prejudice, and the opinions expressed are 
Mr. Morris's estimate of 
but the volume, 


XT 
writ 





not always borne out by the facts. 
the literature of the age is necessarily s 
brief though it be, is far from superticial, and the writer is, 





perhaps, too modest when he says that “those whe before knew 
the history of the period will find here no new light.” Mr. 
Lecky’s treatment of the time, in his masterly History of Bng- 


* A History of the Reign of Queen Anne, By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., Historio. 
grapher Royal for Scotland. 3 vols. London: William Blackwo_d and Sons. 
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land i: the Eighteenth Century, isthe most recent and, from one 
point of view, perhaps the truest estimate of a period which is 
one of the most interesting in our annals. 

Dr. Burton enters the same field of study with advantages 
unpossessed by preceding historians. Some of these advantages 
are personal to himself. His researches as the historian of 
Scotland have compelled him to gain an intimate knowledge 
of the reign in which Scotland ceased to have an independent 
life. He is familiar, as no other living writer is familiar, with 
the history of the Union. He has paid frequent visits to 
Marlborough’s battle-fields, and throughout the work, which 
has been twelve years in preparation, he shows an acquaint- 
ance with details which is probably unsurpassed. Dr. Burton, 
there can be no doubt, thoroughly understands his subject, but 
we venture to think that his method of treatment is unsatis- 
factory. An historian, indeed, is not bound to write so as to 
entertain the public. We have no right to expect picturesque 
descriptions or rhetorical artifices in a work which is not in- 
tended to win temporary applause, but to prove of lasting value. 
Dr. Burton’s history is not designed for the circulating library, 
but for the thoughtful reader, who takes up a book like this 
with an honest desire to understand the subject. How far 
will such a reader gain satisfaction from a perusal of 
these three handsome-looking volumes? He will learn 
much, no doubt. Intercourse with an original mind, and a 
mind stored with knowledge, cannot fail to prove stimulating. 
Familiar facts will be seen from a fresh standing-point, and 
new facts brought to light by the researches of the historian 
will enlarge the reader’s range of vision. The book is one to 
be thankful for, but it may be questioned whether it will super- 
sede earlier histories. A glance at the work will discover some 
of its deficiencies. Dr. Burton seems to have a dislike of dates. 
Not only does he fail to insert them at the head of the pages, 
but in his narrative the reader is carried backward and forward 
witha disregard for chronology which is not a little perplexing ; 
and when dates are given in the body of the work, they are 
frequently inaccurate, not surely from ignorance, but from 
carelessness. Errors of this kind can be corrected in future 
editions, but the defects in the plan of the work are less easily 
remedied. Often matters of subordinate interest are placed in 
the front of the narrative, and occasionally large space is given 
to topics which are almost wholly irrelevant. Sometimes allu- 
sions are made which readers who are not well acquainted with 
the age will fail to understand, and sometimes the sentences are 
so involved, or the author expresses himself so awkwardly, 
that it is necessary to read and read again before the meaning 
becomes clear. These are blemishes in a work which, there was 
ample reason to hope, would take, as the author’s History of 
Scotlund has taken, an honoured place in our historical litera- 
ture. They are blemishes which we notice with all the more 
regret, because every chapter of the book bears witness to the 
research and erudition of the writer, to his varied knowledge 
and scrupulous impartiality. 

It has been the lot of “ Good Queen Anne” to take a place in 
history which is assuredly not due to any personal qualities. 
She was an ordinary woman, with a strong vein of obstinacy, 
but she lived in an extraordinary age, and it was her lot to be 
served by men several of whom occupy a foremost rank in the 
history of our country. The few years during which Anne reigned 
are crowded with great events, as well as with events which, 
like the trial of Sacheverell, appeared of the utmost importance 
at the time, but seem infinitely small now. That trial, however, 
proves what might not otherwise have been so clear, that the 
adherents of the Revolution, who formed the bulk of the people, 
did not feel themselves so secure of their position as they after- 
wards proved to be. It was the sense of insecurity on the part 
of the Whigs, and not Godolphin’s irritation at being alluded to 
as Volpone, which prompted the public trial of a clergyman 
whose character and position were alike unworthy of such notice. 
Sacheverell loved notoriety, and no man ever gained more 
of what he loved. He became the idol of the mob, and fora 
season the most popular man in London. The mob, in this 
instance, unlike mobs generally, was the supporter of the 
Church and in favour of submission to authority, and if the 
drift of Sacheverell’s argument were accepted fully, was opposed 
to toleration. So strong was the feeling displayed in favour of 
this truculent and worthless priest, that he who did not throw 
up his cap for Sacheverell was in danger of Jedburgh justice. 
Members of both Houses were openly attacked in the streets, 
Dissenters’ places of worship were burnt to the ground, and, ac- 








cording to Burnet, “the word upon which all shouted was ‘The 
Church and Sacheverell,’ and such as joined not in the shout were. 
insulted and knocked down. Before my own door, one with a 
spade cleft the skull of another who would not shout as the 
did.” How strange it all seems to us, but this remarkable trick 
in Westminster Hall, which in 1710 stirred the heart of all 
England, formed a sort of battle-ground upon which the Whig 
principles of the Revolution were opposd to the servile doctrine 
of non-resistance advocated by the Jacobites. The trial, there. 
fore, was not carried on for the sake of punishing a man so 
much as for the sake of maintaining a cause, and this alone has 
preserved it from being utterly contemptible. Indeed, the 
historian avers that he who reads the 500 columns of the State 
Trials “which contain, in a condensed shape, “The Trial of 
Henry Sacheverell, D.D., upon an Impeachment before the. 
House of Lords for High Crimes and Misdemeanours,” will, if 
he be a student of constitutional history, have reaped for him. 
self a rich harvest of constitutional and historical lore; and 
he notes, as significant of the times, that throughout the whole 
of this trial the thought that was uppermost in men’s minds 
was one that could not be fully and openly expressed :— 

“Whatever suspicion there might have been about the entire 

loyalty to the Queen and the Hanover succession of Sacheverell and 
his friends, it found no voice. It was among things not to get 
utterance,—as, for instance, when, in a highway robbery, some one 
thought he had traced a known face behind the pistol at the carriage 
window, masked as that face was. Such things were too terrible 
for gossip—the utmost acknowledgment of suspicion would be the 
shrug of the shoulders or the shake of the head. It was somewhat 
the same with any suspicion that the Tory and High Churchman was 
also a Jacobite ; it meant the gallows to the humble man, the Tower 
and the block to the man of rank.” 
Jacobitism, no doubt, had considerable vital force throughout 
the reign of Anne. The possibility of the return of the exiled 
family was constantly in men’s minds, and affected, sometimes 
materially, the conduct of statesmen ; but the subject was nota 
safe one to be talked about in public, and the principal friends 
of the Pretender affected to be, like Atterbury, the loyal ser- 
vants of Queen Anne. Mr. Lecky, by the way, considers that 
the Bishop took a leading part in composing the speech made 
by Sacheverell in his defence ; but Dr. Burton sees no reason 
for supposing it not to be his own composition. 

The “ Church in danger ” was a familiar cry in Anne’s reign, 
and it was her love for the Church which made her so popular 
a Queen. It was an age of religious as well as of political con- 
troversy, and pamphlets filled the space now occupied by news- 
papers. He who could hit his opponent hardest was the most 
successful combatant, and the popular controversialist was 
generally far from scrupulous. <A bitter party spirit was in- 
imical to manliness and honesty, and men of the highest mark 
in the country were content to debase themselves by vilifying 
their opponents. It is only by reading the memoirs and 
correspondence of the age that we can thoroughly realise its 
social degradation; but occasionally a great national act dis- 
plays the low standard of public morality. The Peace of 
Utrecht is one of the most conspicuous events in the reign of 
Queen Anne. It is still a question for discussion whether the 
terms of that peace were at all commensurate with the losses 
Great Britain had incurred in opposing the insatiate ambition 
of the French King. We should have gained more than we 
gained in 1713, if the war had closed in 1706; but there was one 
article in the Treaty of Utrecht which made it more welcome to 
Englishmen than any of the terms previously offered. The 
Assiento contract, which gave this country the privilege of 
importing negro slaves into America,"was regarded in those 
days as a splendid advantage to a great trading nation, and no 
thought of the iniquity of such a traffic seems to have crossed 
the mind of priest or statesman :— 

“Looking back’? writes Dr. Burton, “with the light of the pre- 


valent opinions of the present day, it is surely instructive in socia? 
progress to find ‘lofty, pensive St. John,’ who was to “ arise,” — 


And leave all meaner things, 

To low ambition and the pride of kings, 
arranging work of this kind, along with that fellow-statesman wha 
gained renown as a munificent and zealous promoter of high art and 
solid learning. It was not, however, for hunting and selling negroes 
that, by the most illustrious English clergymen of the age, they were 
both denounced before God as “a couple of scoundrels,” but for lack 
of discrimination in the selection of a bishop.”’ 


This stain on the morality of the age was not destined to pass 
away in the last century, and the reader will remember how, 
at a much later period, the pious Whitefield bought slaves and 
upheld slavery. There were other ways in which the reign of 
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“ Good Queen Anne,” not worse, possibly, in some respects, than 
that of the Georges, contrasts unfavourably with our own. 
Hard drinking was the vice of the age, not only among the 
common people, but among aristocrats and cabinet ministers ; 
and immoralities of another kind were practised not less openly. 
So slight was the regard for human life, that men were hanged 
for offences which are now expiated by a slight imprisonment. 
Despite the severity of the law, highwaymen flourished within 
a few miles of the metropolis. The streets of London were far 
from secure, and Mrs. Charke, the wayward daughter of Colley 
Cibber, tells many a strange story of the perils she incurred on 
returning to her lodgings after dark. Of the social condition of 
the age, Dr. Burton has little to say, and if he is less reticent 
with regard to the literature of the period, his brief chapter 
entitled “Intellectual Progress” is far from satisfactory. 
There never was a time in which literature and _ politics 
were more closely intermingled, in which statesmen and 
men of letters worked together so heartily for a common 
cause. The State took cognisance of literary ability in a 
way which it never did before, and, happily for the 
profession of literature, never could do afterwards. Access 
to office was gained through the medium of the pen; poets 
and versemen became politicians, accepted office, and rose 
to high positions in the Government. It is a pretty story to 
read of the way in which the wits and witlings of the age 
gained place and pension,—how one became a Secretary of 
State, another an Under-Secretary, a third a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, a fourth a Court Chaplain, and a fifth, thanks also to 
his verses, Secretary to the Commissions of the Peace. Dr. 
Burton is either not attracted by the literary history of the 
period, or he does not deem its connection with the political 
history so intimate as it appears to us. He gives, indeed, a 
reason for touching the subject lightly, which, it is to be feared, 
is far from valid :—* The writings of Pope, Addison, Arbuthnot, 
and Steele, with a large portion of the multitudinous works, 
small and great, contributed by Defoe, are among the living 
literature of the present age, and it would be a discourtesy to 
suppose that any reader requires to be informed about them.” 
Oddly enough, while passing over many well known authors 
with a word or a line, the historian allots nine or ten pages to 
Tom Brown, a writer who merits the obscurity he has attained. 
But we do not forget that Dr. Burton is a book-hunter, and 
is fond of disinterring literature concealed under the dust of 
years. 

To the most eminent name in the annals of Queen Anne, Dr. 
Burton does ample justice. The faults of Marlborough are 
scarcely alluded to here, but his genius as a diplomatist and 
military commander is largely illustrated. The work he did in 
the last century, was done by Wellington in our own, and it 
would be hard to say which was the most consummate General, 
or on which occasion the peril of England was greater. We 
incline to think that the ambition of Louis XIV. was less 
dangerous than that of Napoleon, and it may afford some help 
to a decision on this matter to remember that in the earlier war 
England had allies, while in fighting Bonaparte she had at one 
time to defend freedom almost single-handed, and was placed, as 
Robert Hall finely says, in. the Thermopylae of the Universe. 
In describing Marlborough’s campaigns, Dr. Burton has the 
advantage of knowing the ground, and his personal observations 
are turned to admirable account. But the History is, unfor- 
tunately, without maps or plans, and the reader who would 
understand the details of the battle-fields must consult other 
authorities. But the readers who wish to master the tactics of 
the English General, and of his colleague Prince Eugene, are 
few, in comparison to the number of readers who wish to under- 
stand the objects of the war, and how far those objects were 
attained. On these points Dr. Burton is not altogether a satis- 
factory authority. He understands his subject so well, that he 
apparently presumes his readers are acquainted with it also, and 
in his narrative the links are sometimes wanting which would 
make the meaning of events clear to persons who read the his- 
tory for the first time in these pages. It was an evil day for 
the French monarch when he undertook the cause of the Pre- 
tender. It roused against him all the strongest feelings of the 
English people, feelings of pride, of indignation, and such 
a measure of fear, for Louis was deemed well-nigh irre- 
sistible, as inspired indomitable courage:—“It was diffi- 
cult indeed,” says Dr. Burton, “to understand the awfully 
critical nature of the game for England. It seemed a Quix- 
otic war for an abstract principle, such as the balance of 





power. It was, in reality, a struggle for free national life, with 
the Stewarts restored by the bayonets of Louis as the for- 
feiture.” Elsewhere he observes that though our soldiers fight- 
ing under Marlborough “ were not in the critical position of 
those who have to defend the borders of their native land from 
an invading enemy, yet they knew that the salvation of their 
land from such peril depended on their smiting the great 
French monarch so thoroughly as to make an invasion to place 
James III. on the throne of England, and restore arbitrary 
power, a hopeless vision.” This was a practical purpose, which 
every soldier and civilian could understand, however difficult 
they might find it to appreciate the political significance of the 
Spanish succession, or the value of that somewhat intangible 
entity, the balance of power. It might seem, indeed, as if by 
the Peace of Utrecht England had given up the very point for 
which she had been fighting, but during the long years of the 
war the position of affairs had changed, and it was enough 
that we had effectually broken the power of France, and pre- 
vented Louis from supporting the claims of the Pretender. 
It is not to be denied, however, that the Tories were by no 
means firm enough in their demands; or that, although wel- 
come to the country, the peace was not one to be proud 
of. In some respects, indeed, as in our conduct to the Catalans, 
we acted a shameless part. Perhaps the most significant gain 
which remains to tell us of the struggle in Queen Anne’s days 
is the rock of Gibraltar; but at the time, the possession 
of that invulnerable stronghold was regarded with com- 
parative indifference. It is curious, by the way, to note 
how the Whigs, whose principles are supposed to be in favour 
of peace, of toleration, and of progress, acted in Queen Anne’s 
day as if they were the enemies of all three. In Mr. Lecky’s 
judgment, it was the party interest of the Whig Ministers which 
was the main cause of the failure of the negotiations in 1706, 
and again in 1709. It was the Whigs, and not the Tories, 
who, in Queen Anne’s reign, opposed Free-trade, and it was the 
Whigs who originated the worst penal laws against the Roman 
Catholics. It may be observed, too, in passing, that while the 
Whigs, in the beginning of the last century, were to a man in 
favour of resisting the ambition of Louis, the Whigs in the early 
years of this century, if we may judge from their organ, the 
Edinburgh Review, deemed it unwise to oppose the power of 
Napoleon. The reader who studies history with the absolute 
impartiality which is, perhaps, impossible, when events are 
recent and affect the policy of the day, will find not a little food 
for thought in anomalies such as these. 

The reign of Queen Anne, brief though it was, abounds with 
events and characters which attract the attention of the his- 
torical studeut. The union with Scotland, the ecclesiastical 
differences of the time, which found expression in the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, the Court squabbles in which the Duchess of 
Marlborough figured so conspicuously, and the social condition 
of an age in many respects very unlike our own,—-all demand 
attention, and repay it. And then, what a number of great 
men, or of men who by circumstances became conspicuous, 
lived in that stirring period! The Queen herself was 
not remarkable for intellectual power, but she knew how 
to gather around her men of the highest mark as poli- 
ticians and ecclesiastics. There was Godolphin, who is termed 
by Dr. Burton “ the greatest master of finance that ever held 
rule in Britain;” there was Marlborough, great alike in the 
arts of peace and war; there was Peterborough, brilliant, but 
erratic, full of restless daring, and fertile in resources,—who, by 
the bye, is termed an “ inspired lunatic ” upon one page of the 
History, and a “ great commander”’ on another; there was St. 
John, whose brilliant genius was only to be matched by his 
utter lack of consistency and conscience; there was Lord High 
Treasurer Harley, whose mastery of Parliamentary form and 
precedent was probably unrivalled, an astute leader, if not a 
wise statesman, who ruled the kingdom, and was ruled by Swift. 
And the name of the great Dean of St. Patrick’s reminds us of 
the illustrious Churchmen who, for good or evil, played their 
parts in that age of clerical controversy,—of Hoadley, who, 
though himself amiable and gentle, stirred as no other man 
did the waters of controversy, “like some magician who, pro- 
tecting himself in quiet safety within his own magic circle, can 
raise outside its circumference mighty elements of wrath, strife, 
and danger ;” of Burnet, the famous Whig Bishop and his- 
torian, whose faults and foibles were the butt of the Tory pam- 
phleteers, and supplied food for the rich humour of Arbuthnot; 
and of Atterbury, the friend of Pope, the most powerful of the 
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Jacobite clergy, and the most eloquent of the Queen Anne 
divines, for is it not recorded how, when Prince George died, 
the Queen’s favourite chaplain presented “his unassuming 
virtues in such high relief, that his widow could not help feeling 
her irreparable loss ?”? We owe much to Dr. Burton for bring- 
ing us once more into contact with the brilliant spirits of a 
brilliant age, and if we close the work with some sense of dis- 
appointment, we must, at the same time, do justice to the 
laborious research and independent judgment which give a 
character to this History. 





WHITE AND BLACK.* 
Sir Georce CampseLL, starting with the self-evident proposi- 
tion that a man cannot be said to have seen the world until he 
has visited both hemispheres, and made himself master not only 
of the social condition of Europe and Western Asia, and of the 
long existent civilisation of China, but also of the latest de- 
velopments of a very different kind of civilisation on the other 
side of the Atlantic,—made it his business to visit America 
and to try to gain as much general information as possible 
respecting that country, devoting his attention, however, 
in an especial manner, as the title of his book indi- 
cates, to the present relations of the black and white 
races to each other, while he also took much interest in 
studying the modes of cultivation and handling of cotton, 
and comparing them with his Indian and Egyptian experience. 
His book is divided into two portions, the first made up, with 
additions, of his speeches to the Kirkcaldy Burghs and the re- 
print of his article in the Fortnightly ; and the second, of a series 
of extracts from a journal merely kept, as he tells us, as an 
aide mémoire, and now thrown into shape for publication. As 
a literary production, we cannot say that the work is much to 
be commended. It is written in a careless, inelegant manner, 
and it is at the same time heavy and unattractive, the 
writer not being possessed of much descriptive power, 
and failing to carry his reader pleasantly along with 
him. In fact, during the perusal of the first part of the 
book, one feels as if one were listening to a hurried address, 
in which the object was to run over as much ground as 
possible in the shortest space of time. One thing, however, is 
evident,—Sir George Campbell has seen America, its people, and 
its customs, through an extremely rose-coloured medium. It 
is not, of course, surprising that he should admire the country, 
but he also praises most of its institutions; and as to the people, 
he places them in point of energy and enterprise above the average 
Briton, and actually admits their equality with the average 
Scotchman. In his opening chapter, “A Bird’s-Eye View 
of the United States,” the author deplores our ignorance 
of the Americans, and the coldness which we show towards 
those amongst them who visit this country. He con- 
tends that almost every one of our popular writers has 
caricatured them, and accuses Anthony Trollope in particular 
of being exceedingly unfair. Of course, Trollope went strongly 
against the emancipation of the slaves, and in that matter, at 
all events, was exceedingly to blame. Sir George Campbell spent 
a good deal of his time in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia, giving special attention to the condition of things 
in the Southern States; and the first point which seems to 
have struck him is the astonishing advance made by the 
blacks, since means of education have been afforded to them, 
in ideas of law and property and order. What it took 
the white serfs of European countries hundreds of years 
to learn, the negroes have acquired in, perhaps, a dozen; 
and although this advance is ascribable to the thoroughness 
of the measures adopted in America on their behalf, it is clear 
that such results could not have been attainable, had there 
been in the black races that decided deficiency of intellectual 
capacity with which the enemies of emanicipation have been 
wont to credit them. Sir George Campbell's investigation into 
the capacity of the negro seems to have led him to the conelu- 
sion that it is to some extent less, but not greatly less, than 
that of the white man; and this is a point which it is very 
difficult to determine, since it is not easy to compare people 
who are not educated together. The short time, too, which has 
elapsed since emancipation took place renders a judgment from 
results scarcely fair. It seems, however, that negroes are not 
remarkable for energy and force under difficulties, neither are 
they adapted for responsibility. The black man is an excellent 
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labourer or artisan, but he is deficient in accuracy, and in factories 
which employ black labour seldom rises to the higher posts, 
For instance, he cannot, it is said, be trusted to work engines 
or to weigh goods and to make up packages. A successful 
negro merchant or shopkeeper seems to be unheard of, “J 
have scarcely found,” says the author, “a negro who has risen 
in the mercantile world higher than an apple-stall in a 
market.” On the other hand, as preachers and as politicians, 
they do attain to a fair share of success. We will give here, in 
Sir George Campbell’s own words, his estimate of the negro asa 
hired workman. He says :— 

“There is a general concurrence of opinion, and not of opinion 

only, but of the most practical experience, that the blacks make admir. 
able labourers, when they are under efficient supervision. On public 
works and all undertakings carried on under professional superintend- 
ence, nothing can be better or more effective than their labour. They are, 
physically, exceedingly fine men; they stand any climate and any 
weather, and are quite ready to do a good day’s work for a moderate 
day’s pay, provided it is regularly and fairly paid. I heard of no case 
in which, when such work has been offered to them, they have pre- 
ferred to squat down in idleness; that allegation against the negro 
character seems to me quite disproved by experience. The worst 
said is that they cannot always be depended on, and sometimes after 
labouring for a time, will go off for a time. There may be cases in 
which, work not being readily available, and little assistance or 
guidance forthcoming, they have sunk into a somewhat degraded 
condition, but such cases are quite rare and exceptional. I came across 
none, though [have heard it asserted that there are such. Onsmall farms 
where black men work in small numbers, in company with and under 
the immediate control of their employers, they do exceedingly well ; 
also, when they work on their own account, they do very well. It is 
only where they are employed in large numbers, under insufficient 
supervision, as on very large farms, that they are apt to take it easy 
and idle away their time, as is the case with most such races.” 
It is satisfactory to find that a common negro labourer can 
generally earn about 2s. a day, which makes his rate of wages 
about six or eight times greater than that of the Indian coolie, 
while his food is very little dearer. Were the black man thrifty, 
he might easily get into a good position; but as a general rule, 
he appears—at all events, while working for others—to spend 
his money as fast as he earns it. 

Where, however, as in South Carolina, there are land-owning 
negroes, they appear to do exceedingly well. In that State, a 
good deal of land on the Coast has been cut up into ten and 
twenty-acre lots, and sold to the blacks on reasonable terms; 
and these blacks have not been slow in showing that they 
fully understand the principle of self-help, making both ends 
meet by occasional labour at the ports and on the great phos- 
phate beds, cultivating their own cotton, making comfortable 
homes for themselves, and laying by money, in order to buy 
farms for their sons. Many proprietors in South Carolina and 
elsewhere, wise enough to see that a fixed black population in 
their vicinity would be of immense service in affording them 
oceasional labour, have given the negroes facilities for 
the acquisition of land, and live on excellent terms 
with them. Sir George Campbell came to the conclusion 
that while good and thrifty men, who have shown a capa- 
city for independence, and bad ones, who prefer idleness and 
thieving to work, are alike in the minority, the greater number 
of blacks are of the class that do well under favourable circum- 
stances, and will settle down into an excellent peasantry. Even 
in Beaufort County, “the black paradise,’ where black pro- 
prietors have been earliest settled, and black rule has been the 
most complete and lasted the longest, he found the relations 
between the two races extremely pleasant and peaceable. He 
found black and white farmers side by side, and sometimes 
white farmers with black tenants, and the usual propor- 
tion of white traders, teachers, &c., all living together 
in the most friendly manner. In fact, it is very clear 
that, as he states, neither race can do without the other; 
and the true policy is for the dominant one to make the best of 
the excellent population which is furnished to it by the other, 
and by giving increased facilities to the negroes for making them- 
selves small landowners, render them a fixed and useful element 
in American society. It follows, too, that the blacks would do 
better to renounce the idea of emigrating to Liberia, or of 
founding for themselves a State in which educated coloured 
men shall own no superior, since they can, if they choose it, do 
infinitely better for themselves by remaining where they are, 
and making use of the advantages which are attainable in 
America. 

Caste separation is, however, exceedingly marked. Black 
and white are prohibited from intermarrying, and a kind of 
social ostracism undoubtedly prevails. The whites assert their 
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superiority, and the blacks withdraw themselves very much 
from collision with them. Still, that this is very much matter of 
habit, is evident from the fact that in the present day the 
humblest black travels in tram-cars on terms of perfect equality 
with the proudest white, no malice or incivility being exhibited 
on either side, although in schools and churches there is no 
intermixture; still, it is possible that time may change this. 
As:to the idea of the blacks dying out, Sir George Campbell will 
not entertain it for a moment. He contends that they will 
multiply, on the contrary, with great rapidity, especially as 
there are portions of America where the white man cannot live, 
but whichare admirably suited tothe negrves ; and he does not see 
why the black difficulty in America should not be well settled 
by the retention of an industrious, progressive coloured popula- 
tion, which would contribute very much to the wealth and 
greatness of the country. In the journal we see many examples 
of the successful employment of black labour, in particular that 
of the estate of General W , in Virginia. We cannot, how- 
ever, dwell longer upon the subject, nor can we go into some other 
portions of the book which are worth comment; suffice it to say 
that Sir George Campbell has dealt with a great many of the 
multitudinous “burning questions” that occupy American 
politicians, and that he would willingly see something like the 
American State Legislatures introduced into this country,—as 
he would also like to see an elevated railway running down 
Oxford Street, Piccadilly, and some of our great thoroughfares, 
in imitation of that one in New York, which seems to be so 
convenient and so successful. 











BAYARD TAYLOR’S STUDIES IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE.* 
A course of lectures delivered before the students of Cornell 
University by the well-known American translator of Faust is 
here published, under the above title. It appears from the 
preface that the author intended to treat these lectures as 
materials for another work. His premature and much-lamented 
death interrupted that plan, and the lectures are published in 
the form in which they were delivered. Still, in that form, 
they admirably fulfil the purpose for which they were written. 
They were intended to be an introduction to German literature, 
and down to a certain point they are the best English introduc- 
tion to German literature that we have met with. If supple- 
mented by Carlyle’s brilliant essays, they will leave nothing to 
be desired by the aspiring student who wishes for a guide, or 
by the general reader who, unable or unwilling to gird up his 
loins for a study of the originals, is desirous of trustworthy and 
vigorous sketches of the leading features of the celebrated 
literature of Germany. But only, as we have said, down to a 
certain point. There are obvious reasons why Carlyle stopped 
where he did, but why Bayard Taylor stopped at the same point 
puzzles us. Heine alone is a writer of far more importance now 
to the student, as well as to the general reader, than Klopstock, 
Herder, and Wieland, “rolled into one.” And although no 
other writer has so come to the front as to take rank in 
line with the giants, yet, so far at least as prose is con- 
cerned, the literature of Germany, during the fifty years or 
so that have passed since Goethe’s death, is quite as rich in 
works of merit as it was during the century which preceded that 
event. But the English student is sadly in need of a guide to 
the treasures of this later literature, and we must repeat our 
surprise that Bayard Taylor chose to stop at Richter. His 
lectures, if we may say so, in this respect remind us of 
certain school histories which teem with details of the reign 
of Egbert, but are as silent as mutes about the reign of Vic- 
toria. And at the risk of being tedious, we must express our 
strong conviction that there is a great and urgent need for a 
good, brief guide to modern German, and we may add, French 
literature,—a guide, we mean, to the best works in these litera- 
tures, and not at all to the best authors. Guides to the latter 
are as plentiful as blackberries, but the last thing that we are 
thinking of is an abridgment of a biographical dictionary. Yet 
that, unfortunately, is what is too often set before the student, 
when he tries to find a guide to the masterpieces of German, 
French, or any other literature. No, what we want is 
this—and an example will make our meaning clear— 
we want, eg., to be told the date of a writer’s (say, 
Balzac’s) birth and death, and then, with all biogra- 
phical details left in the dictionary, which is their proper 
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place, to be told ex cathedrd, by some competent judge, which 
of Balzac’s numerous writings are really worth reading. We 
wish the same process to be applied to every writer, famous or 
not famous, and the result would be, we venture to think, a 
very small book of very great value. But we have wandered 
too far from Bayard Taylor. We cannot, of course, pretend to 
follow him step by step through these lectures. An introduc- 
tion to the literature of a nation must always partake, more or 
less, of the nature of a précis. But the précis of a précis would be 
intolerable, and so far as general criticism is concerned, we must 
content ourselves with repeating most emphatically our con- 
viction that these lectures are really excellent, and that they 
form the best introduction to German literature that the Eng- 
lish student can lay hands upon. We shall now, with a clear 
conscience, notice one or two points where our own opinion 
differs from that of the author. 

We might find much to say, for instance, against his verdict 
that, “in regard to the fullness, the strength, the tenderness, 
the vital power of language, Luther’s Bible is decidedly superior 
to our own.” We can quite understand a German holding suck 
an opinion. We should marvel at him if he did not, just as 
we marvel at Bayard Taylor because he does. We should 
not have a say against such an opinion, if 
Luther’s Bible had been the original. But it seems to us 
strange, and to savour of affectation, in the case of two 
first-rate translations, for a critic not to be strongly biassed in 
favour of the one which is in his own tongue. Mr. Taylor 
quotes two passages, but quite fails to carry us with him. Is 
it so certain as he seems to think, that “love” is a more 
correct rendering than “ charity,” in St. Paul’s famous chapter P 
And when he says of Luther’s Bible that it is “a work which 
although a translation, possesses for the German race the 
literary importance of an original creation,” he seems to ignore 
the fact that precisely the same thing could be said of our own 
Version and the English race. 


word to 


Again, we are at a loss to grasp the author’s meaning in the 
following passage :— Paul Flemming is another instance, like 
Schiller and Burns and Charles Lamb, where the quality of the 
author’s character becomes a part of his fame.’ Does Mr. 
Taylor mean to say that “ the thoughtless follies,’ which, in his 
own pathetic words, laid the Scottish poet low and stained his 
name, are a part of his fame? And what a curious trio! In 
fact, when we first read the passage, we thought that Mr. 
Taylor was referring to the fact that each of these writers 
stopped, in the words of the wittiest of them, “on this side 
of abstemiousness.” Certes, it would be easier to draw a com- 
parison between the mild excesses of Lamb, the fierce pota- 
tions of Burns, and the dangerous draughts which Schiller 
quaffed at night in the throes of composition, than to show im 
what respect the quality of his character has become a part of 
the fame of either of the last two. But we confess that we do 
not understand the passage; and the thought of Schiller’s 
nightly vigils is nothing less than appalling if, as Mr. Taylor 
tells us, he used to write with his feet in cold water, to keep off 
drowsiness. 

If we touch on the old, old question as to Shakespeare’s 
place in the poetical hierarchy, it is because Mr. Taylor has, 
we think, given us the means of answering it decisively, though 
not perhaps as he would answer it. “There are,” he says, “ a 
few poetic works which possess an immense vitality, which so 
represent the actions and the characters of men, or the mysteries 
of human life, that their interest never grows old, their value 
never diminishes. The Jliad of Homer, Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Othello, and Goethe’s 
Faust, belong to this class.” Now, we may leave the Greek and 
the Florentine out of the question, for it is plaim that our 
remark will apply with more force to them than to the 
German poet; and how does he fare, if our estimate be 
correct 2? Well, thus, in our opinion. The “ First Part” of 
Faust—for we stubbornly refuse to believe that the “Second 
Part” is one of those poetic works which possess an immense 
vitality—is to the rest of Goethe’s poetry what its Zouave 
regiments were, according to Kinglake, to the division to which 
they were attached,—the spear’s head, namely, to the shaft. 
Take away the “ First Part” of Faust, and we do not think 
that Goethe could be ranked higher than the tirst of the second 
class of great poets,—the Byrons, and Virgils, and others, 
among whom Mr. ‘Taylor too generously places Schiller. On 
the other hand, while it would be impossible to refuse a place 
of high collateral glory amongst the greatest poets to the author 
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of Hamlet and Othello, yet if Shakespeare had written neither 
of these immortal plays, his poetical fame would not be seriously 
impaired. 

On the whole, we like Mr. Taylor’s estimate of Goethe less 
than his estimate of Lessing, for instance, or Richter. He is 
too one-sided and enthusiastic in his appreciation of Germany’s 
greatest author. This was also Carlyle’s weakness. Bismarck 
showed himself a better critic than either, when he said that 
eight volumes of the forty which Goethe wrote would quite 
content him, and that the rest might be sent packing. Asa 
specimen of Mr. Taylor’s lively way of dealing with his subject, 
we may quote the following passage, from the lecture on 
Richter :— 

“Some English and American writers assert that a genius for 

humour does not belong to the German people, and that its highest 
forms are not manifested in their literature. I entirely disagree 
with this view. There are traces of a very genuine humour in 
Luther. Fischart overflows with it, and in the last century Lich- 
tenberg will compare with any wit of Queen Anne’s time. Although 
professor of mathematics and the natural sciences at Gdéttingen, 
Lichtenberg achieved for himself a distinct place in literature. My 
attention was first called to his works, some years ago, by Fritz 
Reuter, the Platt-Deutsche humonrist of our day. I think even our 
extravagant American idea of humour will appreciate his remark 
that ‘a donkey is simply a horse translated into Dutch;’ or the 
manner in which he describes one of his pompous and pretentious 
contemporaries, by saying, ‘ He sits down between his two little dogs, 
and calls himself Daniel in the lions’ den.’ In fact, when he says 
that ‘a man who has stolen a hundred thousand dollars ought to be 
able to live honestly,’ we think we hear an American speak. He 
alone would prove the genuineness of German humonr, if it were 
necessary to be done.” 
This is all very well, as far as it goes, and admirably suited to a 
lecture delivered before American students; but if Mr. Taylor 
had been spared to carry out his plan, he would have felt that a 
great deal more than this is needed to show that ‘‘a genius for 
humour belongs to the German people, and that its highest 
forms are manifested in their literature.” Our own impres- 
sion is that it would be very difficult indeed to establish either 
of these propositions. 

There are one or two small points of verbal criticism that we 
must make, before concluding. In the last page, Mr. Taylor 
hardly seems to recognise the fact that when Richter’s admirers 
called him Der Einzige—* The Unique”—they meant to assert 
his superiority over other writers. Again, could they be said 
to have invented the phrase? Was not Frederick the Great 
called Fritz der Einzige ? And at p.215, it seems a very curious 
oversight to translate Liebhaber, in a well-known passage from 
the opening sentences of Lessing’s Laocoon, by “lover.” It 
surely means “ seen or “ dilettante.” 


LITTLE COMEDIES.* 


Tue successful work of the world seems to get smaller and 
smaller in scale. As the species that used to build the Pyra- 
mids now spends most of its spare energy in running up rows 
of lath-and-plaster houses, so the genius which used to aim at 
the Elizabethan drama now contents itself with comediettas in 
one scene, with glimpses of two or at most three characters. 
However, there is no denying that a brilliant picture, though 
seen no more fully than you see the group in the slide of a 
magic-lanthorn, is better worth painting than the highest 
and most ambitious group which fails of its effect. No 
man can really enjoy Dryden's plays, and it is hard wading 
through Ben Jonson’s; but any one who will take up this 
very unpretending little volume of Little Comedies, though 
he will be struck, first, by the extreme slightness of the 
work, will be struck next, by the singular evenness and 
excellence of the execution. No one can read this lively little 
book without recognising that though it is only literary filigree, 
it is literary filigree executed by a very skilful and delicate 
hand. Of the six little comediettas here given, five, at least, 
are not only good in workmanship,—all six are that,—but 
sufficiently distinct in execution to leave a lively impression of 
the whole on the mind. The exception is “ Mabel’s Holyday,” 

where Mr. Sturgis has either shrunk from indicating clearly 
what he wished to indicate of his weary actress’s mind, or has 
been careless in working out his purpose. Im all the other 
pieces, though the idea of the scene is always slight, and some- 
times extremely common-place, the monologue or dialogue is so 
bright, that the reader cannot but take pleasure in it. Take, 
for instance, the liv ely little piece called § & Half- “way to Aready,” % 


* Little Comedies. By Julian Sturgis. Saiailon William Blackwood and Sons. 








the best of all of them in many respects, though something 
between an operetta and a comedietta. The idea is to 
represent a young girl coming out of the conventional 
Arcadia of the poets, of which she is quite sick, to find 
the real world of fashionable life in Paris. Half-way she meets 
a poet coming out of the real world of fashionable life in Paris 
in search of the rural ideal of the poets, and each, contented 
with this partial approximation towards the end in view,— 
better contented, perhaps, with the compromise than either 
would have been with the ideal sought after,—takes up with the 
other; and they establish themselves, the one half-way to the 
world, the other half-way to Arcadia, in a union which, if not 
quite one of perfect bliss, is much happier for the Arcadian 
lass than her vapid contentment, and much more resting (if a 
good deal slower) for the weary poet than his world of exhausted 
enjoyments. There is nothing very great, our readers will per- 
ceive, in the mere conception ; but in the working-out, as they 
will also see, there is a liveliness and brightness of touch that 
leave a charming literary effect in the memory :— 


He.—You come from Arcady ? 
She.— Of course, my lord. 
He.—Poor child! and you have left the land adored 
By sheep and poets. Say, what cruel fate 
Has sent you thence to wander desolate 
In this cramped world of licence, law, and lie ? 
She.—What sent me? No one sent me, sir, but I 
Was grown so weary of the silly sheep 
And silly shepherds—oh, they peer and peep, 
And sing their songs all to one lazy tune 
Of ribbons and of roses, and warm June, 
And bells are always tinkling, breezes sighing 
For nothing, and the leaves so long a-dying— 
And so, sir, I was tired and ran away. 
He.—Where do you go? 
She.— To Paris, and to day, 
To life, to life!—Oh, pardon me, fair sir, 
I talk too much. 
He I like those lips astir 
With fanny little fancies, rosebud lips, 
A rose of dew; and now a sunbeam slips 
Through frolic beech-leaves for a kiss, I ween ; 
Now the lips part, and so he slips between. 
You sit so meek and pretty in the shade, 
Were I not tired of women, I’m afraid 
That I should learn of sunbeams—nay, don’t fear me, 
I’ve seen so many pretty women near me. 
Fold little hands, turn great grave eyes on mine, 
And I will teach you wisdom,—how they shine, 
Those merry eyes! and are they blue or brown ? 
*Tis good to live afar from noisy town, 
To live a simple life in woodland wild, 
Child in a child’s world, evermore a child ; 
’Tis good to cut the reed and sound the lay, 
To lead the sheep, and watch the lambkins play ;— 
She.—Oh, sir, I’ve watched the lambkins, and the game 
Our lambkins play is every day the same ; 
I’m weary of their dance. 
He.— The lark at morn 
Leaps, a live song, above the yellow corn ; 
The hours go by to music; when the sun 
Slopes to the west, their day-long pleasures done, 
The simple souls betake themselves to rest— 
Blest race indeed if they but knew how blest. 
She.—Ah, sir, but what are days and days like these 
To Paris hours and gaslight in the trees— 
A glare, a maze, a murmur ? 
He.— Listen, child! 
In that old shell of Paris was I styled 
Prince of misrule, mirth, madness, mockery, 
No lord of laughter half so loud as I; 
No cup so deep as mine, no heart so gay. 
Do I look very happy ? 
She.— Dare I say ? 
Dare I speak ont my thought? Fair sir, your face 
Has in it something that did never grace 
Our most sweet-smiling shepherd: I can guess 
That it is what we long for—weariness. 
There’s no life to grow weary of at home. 
He.—FEach year the apple-orchards break to foam 
Of sun-tipped blossom, every leaf is new 
On every tree, and all the sky is blue. 
Slowly the fresh green turns to deep rich shade, 
Slowly gnarled boughs with fruit are overweighed, 
Swell the fair clusters on the swinging vine, 
The year grows old in beauty. Maiden mine, 
No charms in dusty Paris will you see 
One-half so sweet as your simplicity. 
She.—My poor simplicity! My silliness! 
I pray you do not mock me, sir; distress 
Makes my voice fail; indeed I don’t know why, 
But I am very silly: if I ery 
You'll laugh again, and I shall ery the more. 
I pray you do not mock me. 
He.— Not for store 
Of moments dear as this, of sweet replies, 
Of April dawning in those lips and eyes! 
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I mock you not. I smile because ’tis sweet 

To see the fretted sunlight at our feet. 

I smile, because your eyes are large and round ; 
I smile to think I sit on grassy mound, 

And prattle with a girl; while far away 

The huddled crowd of Paris wear the day 
Uneasy—flitting on from sport to sport, 
Stabbing with jest, and winging quick retort, 
Playing and playing, lest they see pass by 
Young Pleasure’s drear-eyed mate, Satiety. 
Fever of life, O absinthe, cigarette, 

O endless theatre where in order set 

A dull-eyed people all the long night through 
Sit without hope of seeing something new! 

O dullness smartly uttered! paradox ; 

O hired applause, bought flowers from the box ! 
O acres of stretched canvas, where with skill 
The painter shows new forms of every ill— 
Historic bloodshed, new-distorted dress, 

And unimagined, undraped ugliness ! 

O pleasure without laughter, strange disease 

Of mad amusements that can never please ! 

O storm and stress of gold, and fuss, and feather ! 
O hollow Paris, you and I together 

Have run the weary round of mirth.—But now ! 
Now the quick air comes wooing ; on the bough 
A squirrel stops to listen ; one small bird 

Is talkative, and naught beside is heard, 

Save murmur of wise bees amid the bloom ; 
While far away the dim musk-scented room 

Is shut from sunlight and the ear is full 

‘Of clatter, and the restless eye grows dull. 

O pretty girl of laughter all compact, 

Of little fancy, and of simple fact, 

Maid o’ the milking, queen of holiday, 

My brier-rose from the close hedge astray, 

My heart can beat again, my eyes can see; 

T sought Arcadia, and she came to me. 

Here will we rest. 

She.— But, sir, is Paris near ? 
He.—Take me, take Paris; I have Paris here, 
Here in my shrivelled heart, my weary face. 
Here in my tailor’s artificial grace, 

In scorn of joys which can no more delay me, 
In arrogance which bids you thus obey me. 

T am all Paris, spoiled child of the sun, 

And I am at your feet, my little one.” 


That is full of crisp, and lively, and poetic verse; and though 
for the most part these comediettas are in prose, they are in 
the prose of a mind accustomed to poetry, and to the exercise 
of the fancy. Indeed, the snatches of song in this tiny volume 
are all of them musical, and seem to show that Mr. Julian 
Sturgis could do much more than he here attempts. In 
these comediettas there is hardly room for more than good 
execution. The aim is so very far from high, that the only way 
in which the author can show his ability is the way in which 
he does show it, by proving that he can so diversify threadbare 
themes as to fill them with life and interest. Why should he 
not attempt something more than this, and not only amuse us 
with the skill with which he treats a slight thread of emotion, 
but fascinate us by the vigour with which he combines many 
such threads in a single subject? As it is, the whole charm of 
the little book is like the charm of a kind of literary shot-silk. 
You have all sorts of variations on one theme, till you are 
struck with the ingenuity they display. You pass from one 
phase of a feeling to another closely similar phase, with a 
swiftness and yet a vivacious sense of the reality of the change, 
that suggest a mobile as well as a poetic treatment of emotion 
by the author. Here and there you have a touch so full of 
genuine poetry,—for instance, that we have quoted, 
“The lark at morn 
Leaps, a live song, above the yellow corn,” 
that we feel sure Mr. Sturgis could be a poet, if he were to 
exchange the very modest aims of this little book for aims richer 
and higher. And his fancy is not merely delicate, it is creative. 
In the last piece, called “ Heather,” Mr. Sturgis wants to con- 
trast the modern artistic craze for subdued colours, fteints 
dégradés, half-lights, pallid joys, and sweet griefs, with the 
fuller lights and shadows, the rich joys and deep sorrows of the 
real world ; and his device for complefiug his contrast is very 
happy. The lovers, who are discussing this notion of the 
superfine artistic school, that all the finer joys are softened by 
shadows of sadness, come suddenly upon a little tramp from 
Italy, sleeping in the blooming heather the sleep of health and 
weariness. And the sight of the little fellow gives a finish to 
the conflict between the artistic and the natural view, by sug- 
gesting to each of the lovers that side of the truth for which 
each has been contending :— 


“Elf.—Hush! Poor child, how sound he sleeps. 
Jul.—A little tramp of Italy, and a jolly little fellow. 





Elf.—He has crept in here from off the hard road of life. Don’t 
wake him, Julius. 

Jul.—Not I. Do you think I would mar such slumber? Look how 
evenly the breath stirs the torn shirt on his breast ; and how easily he 
lies, his knees a little bent, as if he would curl himself like some soft- 
coated animal warm in the heather. Did an eagle let him fall ? 

Elf.—How beautiful is the soft olive face lying on the outstretched 
arm ! and look at the lashes—how long they are on the cheek! Poor 
child! The path before him must be rough for those little feet. Poor 
child, poor child ! 

Jul.—Not so poor neither. Is sleep like that worth nothing? See 
how he smiles, and the humorous wrinkle between the eyebrows, and 
the warm blood in the cheek. I+ is a child’s cheek, round and soft; 
but the jaw is firm enough. Such a one moves well and cheerily 
—_ the chances of life. No fear for him. He was born in a happy 

our. 

Elf.—How beautiful he is, astray from a poet’s Italy, fragrant of 
the wine-press, and eloquent of most delicate music! 

Jul.—Yet should he wake, that rustic bagpipe would be doubtless 
discordant. Sleep, little one, in good sweet Northern heather ; sleep, 
little Ampelus, out of the swinging vines. Sleep, vagrant poem—not 
Ampelus ; for now I bethink me, Elfrida, this is the very god of love. 

Elf.—Poor little child of the South! 

Jul.—Bad grandchild of the Southern sea—lovely and capricious 
grandam, with malice in her smiles. Wake him not ortremble. Elves 
of the wood a-many have confessed his power.’’ 


Everywhere in this exceedingly slight but charming little 
book we see the indications of so much rich and cultivated 
poetic feeling, that we can only wonder at the author's evident 
pleasure in slender themes. Let Mr. Sturgis try something of 
higher scope, and we believe that he might be able to produce 
something with the unmistakable mark of genius on the finished 
work. 





THE GREATEST MEN IN PHILOSOPHY.* 
PytHacoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, John Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, are the philosophers chosen as the greatest ; but 
Professor Porter, in his preface, winds up his short account of 
the history of philosophy by a notice of Darwin, saying, after 
mentioning the potent influence German philosophy has exerted 
over the whole civilized world,— 


“Meanwhile, philosophical discussion has been taking a new direc- 
tion from the side of physiology. The doctrine of the permanence 
of species, which had been accepted since the time of Plato, was 
effectually called in question by Charles Darwin, and on grounds of 
induction. To this was added the nebula hypothesis and the physio- 
logical doctrine of development taught by Schelling in his meta- 
physics, and by the naturalists of his school. This product was 
propounded by Herbert Spencer as the great metaphysical discovery 
of the age. It proposes to account for the history of the universe 
from its elemental condition, and explains the growth of all forms of 
being, from the most simple to the most complex, as a necessary 
result of the processes of differentiation and integration. It essays 
also to explain by this single process every product of spiritual 
activity,—the sciences, the arts, the institutions, the laws, the 
manners, and the religions of the race. By its devotees the doctrine 
is regarded as the sum and substance of the Final Philosophy. By 
those who reject it, it is held to be the last Philosophical romance. 
The confident zeal of its advocates is matched by the strong convic- 
tion of those who reject it. Its growth and existence cannot be over- 
looked, in a sketch which includes the latest phase of Philosophy.” 
Unlike the prefaces to the portfolios of the poets, artists, and 
theologians, by Matthew Arnold, Taine, Max Miller, and 
Renan, which we have reviewed in our previous notices of the 
Hundred Greatest Men, Professor Porter has not given us an 
essay on the general features of the subject in question, so much 
as a short historical notice of the different phases philosophy 
has passed through; and though able and instructive, this 
preface is not so suggestive of thought or discussion on the 
subject as those in the previous portfolios. The first paragraph 
alone discusses the general nature and meaning of Philosophy :— 

“Philosophy, in its special meaning, designates the highest and 
noblest knowledge which man can achieve, or to which man can 
aspire. In the order of time, man first knows that something is; 
next, what it is; next, whence and how it begins to be; and last, for 
what end it exists, or what is its place in the universe of being. The 
first of these steps gives fucts ; the next, classification and language ; 
the next, explanation by causes and laws; and the last, reconstruction 
by system and design. Science is simply common knowledge made 
exact and complete withia a special and limited sphere ; philosophy 
is the science of knowledge itself in its processes, its objects, its 
products. It is the Science of Sciences, and in the order of thought 
is fundamental and foremost,—the Scientia Scientiarum.” 

The writing in this preface, and also in the Philosophers’ Lives, 
is, we think, less popular than it need have been. Considering 
that this work must be treated as one more especially useful to 
those classes whose culture cannot be carried to any very pro- 


* The Portraits and Sketches of the Lives of Philosophers, forming the Fourth Port. 
folio of * The Hundred Greatest Men.” Prefaced by a Short Essay, by Professor 
Nvab Porter, London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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found depths, the endeavour, we think, should have been to 
have given a clear and more popular tone to the résumés of the 
subjects described in the sketches annexed to the portraits. 
The fault we feel in these biographies of the philosophers is 
that they are composed of snatches from profounder, more 
elaborate works, put together without affording the reader any 
grasp of the essential differences in the various schemes of 
philosophy,—or at least a grasp sufficiently real and clear to 
enable him to simplify and map out the very wide sub- 
ject he has in hand. Doubtless, the talent of making great and 
lengthy subjects short and comparatively easy is most rare, 
and one requiring thorough and most genuinely possessed 
knowledge; in fact, genius of a certain kind is required. 
But though rare, such a gift is indispensable in the 
writers of such works as those we are considering, in 
order to ensure their usefulness. If, in drawing the com- 
parisons between different schemes of philosophy in a few 
pages, some peculiarly happy and lucid expression is not found 
to explain such differences, the writing cannot meet the end in 
view, and ceases to be instructive, being too sketchy to give full 
information, too abstruse to impress the mind with any general 
clear idea which can be seized easily, and which might induce a 
taste for a further study of the subject. But if a genius for 
condensing in a lucid and striking manner the ideas of great 
philosophers is too rare in the compilers of biographies to 
justify much grumbling at its absence, still we think we 
might have expected a more interesting treatment of their 
biographies. Spinoza, for instance, had a character at once 
so individual and so elevated, that the shortest sketch of his life 
should have been stamped with an exceptional interest by any 
writer who had grasped the peculiar features of his nature. 
His life, in this work, however, is not impressively given, and 
would not, we should think, induce any one who did not already 
realise his peculiar superiority of character to make a further 
study of it. 

The engraving of Pythagoras is badly executed, and can have 
no interest as a portrait, as it is quite impossible to trace, in any 
reliable way, the likelihood of the gem from which it was taken 
having ever been meant as his portrait. The portrait of 
Socrates, from the bust in the Capitol, gives us the well known 
face, but slightly ironed out, there not being so many rugged 
and wrinkled forms as in the original. The power in the ox-like 
strength of the throat is given, also a most decided squint in 
the eyes. The peculiar ugliness of Socrates, as we should 
gather from descriptions and busts, must have been the 
result of the child-like rotundity of form having remained 
after he grew up, and having been thickened by rugged 
excrescences, the features having widened instead of leng- 
thened; but it is an ugliness which is more curious than 
repellent, and even in this engraving, which has an unpleasant 
woolly texture and is not good as a work of art, there is a sug- 
gestion of power and kindliness combined which is the reverse 
of ugly. Plato’s portrait, from the bust in the Uffizi, is 
less successful. The forms are regular and there is a 
certain weight and solidity in their character, but there 
is little refinement and no subtlety, though there is an 
intention to give nobility and a commanding aspect which 
suggest the typical ruler or governor more than the philosopher. 
Aristotle's portrait, besides being better executed, looks as if it 
really might have been like. There is no exaggeration in the 
forms, and yet the countenance is intense in expressive power 
and intelligence. The mouth is very clever, peculiarly full of 
meaning and precision. ‘This engraving is from the antique 
bust. St. Thomas Aquinas’s portrait is said to have been taken 
from a “ painting of the middle-ages,” but we should think the 
original must have been some metal, probably brass, relievo. 
It is a curious countenance, the eyes starting and the forms 
globular, but not without a suggestion of power and strength, 
The engraving of Lord Bacon, from “ the well-known line en- 
graving by Houbraken,” is quite unsuggestive of an intellect of 
any special power. The forehead is broad, but the brow smooth, 
and the jaw cut away. The most striking fault in the execution 
of this engraving is the shadow down the side of the nose, which 
is far too black, and destroys the roundness of the form. In 
Descartes’ likeness we have the suggestion of an acute man 
and a brilliant thinker. There is a clenching firmness about 
the mouth which, added to the speculative brow raised high 
over the deep lids of the eye, gives us a countenance of great 
power. As in many great thinkers, the face is very large com- 
pared to the size of the head, a fact which we see constantly 





contradicting the theory that the larger the head the greater 
the likelihood of finding intellectual power. In Descartes 
judging from this likeness, the brow was enormous, the skull 
behind it remarkably small. There is nothing in Spinoz 
portrait which reminds us of his Jewish origin, no heaviness in 
the forms or thickness of the features. On the contrary, the 
type is that commonly known as “foxy ;” the countenance hag 
an amial ile and kindly expression, the force of the character being 
shown{chiefly in the firm squareness of the chin. John Locke's 
portrait looks as if it were a very good likeness, and jg 
perhaps the best executed of the engravings in this portfolio, 
There is some fine line-drawing in the hair, and the form of 
theffeatures and the modelling of the face are full of individual 
expression. ‘I'he face is very long and the features large in 
proportion to the size of the head and cheeks, but the drawine 
in the forms of the features is square and strong, and the tg 
pression amiable and sociable, so that though the face jg 
remarkable in its proportions from the size of the features, 
the absence of heaviness prevents it being ugly. The tone of 
this engraving is superior to most of the others in this port- 
folio. ‘There are not so many shades which look like black 
spots, owing to their being put close to high lights. But even here 
the darkest lines are not kept sufficiently to the shaded side of 
drawing, a fault which destroys breadth and solidity, and must 
be false to nature. The expression is often cleverly rendered in 
these portraits, but they would be more satisfactory as works 
of art if this success were not often achieved, partly at the 
expense of the essential requirements of art, breadth, tone, 
solidity, and truth in light and shade. Though embedded in one 
of the ridiculous King Charles’s curled wigs, the countenance of 
Leibnitz, as given us here, is thoughtful, strong, and pleasant. 
It is,German in character, and reminds us of the Goethe por- 
traits in the lower part of the face. This engraving is also 
fairly good, from an artistic point of view,—a contrast in treat- 
ment to the woolly engraving of Berkeley, which is very 
English in character, and which is unpleasantly spotted over 
with little dabs of high light, and does not carry out or suggest 
the description of the man in any way. It is the portrait 
of a well-to-do, prosperous Bishop, not unamiable, but dis- 
tinctly material; not the man who would conceive the ideal 
system ; or elaborate a difficult scheme for converting American- 
Indians, and leaving comforts, popularity, and power behind, 
and himself try and carry such a scheme through. This 
Berkeley did, and, moreover, when the scheme failed, 
scrupulously returned all the funds given for the pur 
pose from his own income. David Hume’s portrait, on 
the contrary, indicates well the written description given 
of him. Capable of any intellectual effort he wished 
to exert, self- opinionated, free from all the puzzling 
difficulties the largest views of existence entail, yet un- 
trammelled by any spiritual faith or fear, he saw no further 
than he could understand, and understood no further than he 
could see. ‘The countenance which suggests such a nature is 
naturally an unpleasant one, and in Hume’s case the unpleasant- 
ness was not relieved by any beauty of form. This engraving 
is good. Kant’s portrait ends the list of philosophers. ‘The 
forms in this profile are almost too strange to be possible. The 
facial line is curious beyond what is natural,—more like the 
Mongol type than the European; still, there is much that sug- 
gests the methodical life, the concentrated aims, and the excep 
tional temperament of Kant in this portrait, and we can 
imagine such a countenance living the routine life of intense 
thought, unrelieved by any domestic relation, unvaried by any 
occupation outside his work. 

The rest of the Hundred Greatest Mew will, we suppose, 
include men of science, men of action, and philanthropists. 


a’g 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Farming for Pleasure and Profit : Second Section, Poultry Keepiny. 
By A. Roland. (Chapman and Hall.)—There are so many good books 
on poultry—books thoroughly scientific, and yet thoroughly practical 
—that Mr. Roland’s volume was hardly needed. We fail to discover 
in it any conspicuous merits of style, accuracy, or arrangement. A 
good deal of information, of one sort or another, has, however, been 
here gathered together, and the directions, cautions, and suggestions 
as to the management of poultry are, in the main, sound, But there 
is an absence of system in the author’s treatment of his subject ; the 
want of an index being one sign of this defect. Something definite 
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about the composition of different poultry-foods ought to have been 
given; the time has gone by when eee reader should be 
content with such a statement as (p. 71) ‘‘malt-dust is said to con- 
tain from two to three times the flesh-forming properties that wheat 
possesses.” Then, too, modern remedial measures should have been 
described, such as the extermination of parasites by means of car- 
bolic powder. More care in its compilation would have improved 
this book considerably. 

Lecture Notes on Physics. By C. Bird. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Sound, light, heat, magnetism, and electricity are represented 
in this volume by sets of brief notes, such as the science-master 
of a school would wish his pupils to set down in their books. An 
appendix of some seventy pages contains the questions in physics set 
at the Science and Art examinations between 1867 and 1879. The 
work is, apparently, exact, and the figures, co-efficients, &c., are in 
accord with the recent results of scientific inquiry. If the author 
had given us a little more information than that absolutely necessary 
to answer the questions proposed in the South Kensington examina- 
tions, we should have been better pleased. But, after all, this volume 
is an exceptionally good example of the class of books to which it 
pelongs,—books intended less to teach the subjects they discuss, than 
to enable students to pass a good examination in them. 

Elementary Lessons on Sound. By W. H. Stone. (Macmillan.)— 
This class text-book really does furnish, as its preface promises, ‘ in- 
formation intermediate between acoustics and music proper, supple- 
mentary to both.” Such information is difficult of access, and is 
generally to be found only in bulky treatises and in the pages of the 
“ Transactions of Societies.’”’ Dr. Stone has presented his materials 
in a compact and interesting form, and has illustrated his chapters 
freely by many woodcuts. Throughout the volume the leading idea 
of showing the science of acoustics in the art of music has been kept 
in view. The mechanical section of the book, with its descriptions of 
apparatus and instruments ; the theoretical section, with its formulae, 
diagrams, and tables of values ; and the practical section, with its 
special references to the ear and voice, and to wind and percussion 
instruments, and to scales, chords, and temperament,—all these sec. 
tions of his subject Dr. Stone discusses with equal mastery and 
clearness. 

A Handbook of Nursing for the Home and the Hospital, by Catherine 
J. Wood (Cassell and Co.), is a useful little work, which has reached, 
we are glad to say, a second edition. 

We are glad to call attention to an excellent guide and handbook, 
London in 1880, illustrated with bird’s-eye views of the principal 
streets, by Herbert Fry (David Bogue.) 

ScHooL AND CLAss Books.—Readings from English History. Selected 
and edited by John Richard Green, M.A. (Macmillan.)—In three 
parts Mr. Green brings down his readers to the battle of Balaklava, 
the description of which he borrows from the graphic pen of Dr. 
Russell. This idea of bringing before the young the most import- 
ant scenes and personages of English history, as these have been 
described by the most trustworthy and the most graphic writers, is 
in itself a good one, and has been successfully carried out by the 
editor. Not the least striking of the extracts are those which we owe 
to Mr. Green’s own pen. We have also to acknowledge, in 
“Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series,’ Myths and Legends of 
Ancient Greece and Rome, by E.M. Berens; The Biographical Reader, 
for various standards and readers (Blackie); A First Geographical 
Reader, for Standard II, (Isbister), Moffatt’s Explanatory Reader 
(Moffatt and Paige), and The Battersea Readers, for Boys (Stanford). 
——Marlowe’s Edward IT., edited by Osborne W. Tancock, M.A. 
(the Clarendon Press, Oxford), is one of the “Select Plays of 
the Old English Drama.’’ Apart from the interest that attaches 
to all that belongs to the age of Shakespeare (Marlowe was by some 
years Shakespeare’s senior), King Edward II., it seems to us, has 
not much interest. Even Shakespeare finds his lowest point in some 
of the historial plays (witness Richard IITI., not to speak of those of 
doubtful authorship). Professor Ward, indeed, from whom it is cer- 
tainly rash to differ, has a higher opinion of the merits of the play. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that Mr. Tancock has pro- 
duced an excellent edition of it. Any student who will read it 
carefully, digesting, at the same time, his notes, will have got no little 
insight into the English history of the time. Of Editions of English 
Classics, we have received Gray’s Elegy and Select Odes, by J. S. 
Lawrie (Central School Dépdt) ; Cowper's Task, Book I., The Sofa, 
and Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, in the series of ‘“ Annotated Poems 
of English Authors,’’ edited by the Rev. E. T. Stevens and the Rev. D. 
Morris (Longmans) ; Cowper's Simple Poems, with Life of the Author 
and Notes, by Francis Storr, M.A. (Rivington) ; and, from the same 
author and publisher, Gray’s Poems, with Johnson’s Life and Selec- 
tions from the Letters ; Pope’s Essay on Man, edited, with Annotations, 
by the Rev. John Hunter, M.A. (Longmans) ; Bacon’s Essays (Text 
and Index), by Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. (Longmans); Johnson: Select 
Works, by Alfred Milner, B.A. (Lives of Dryden and Pope, and Ras- 
Selas), (the Clarendon Press). Publishers and editor deserve thanks 











for an excellent edition of a writer whose strong and manly sense 
deserve a wider recognition than it commonly receives. The fea- 
ture of the Primer of the Industrial Geography of Great Britain and 
Treland, by G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. (Sonnenschein and Allen), is that 
it is devoted to a subject which commonly receives in text-books of 
geography ap inadequate amount of attention. The bare statement 
that Newcastle exports coals and that Macclesfield is the seat of a 
silk manufacture, produces very little impression, and is of very little 
use. But a systematic account of the industries of the country is a 
very different and much more useful thing. It is probably not perfect 
in its details. The account of the very important industry of malt- 
ing, for instance, is too cursorily passed over. The considerable trade 
in ironstone that has lately sprung up in Lincolnshire is not men- 
tioned. One or two towns are credited with industries that have now 
practically decayed. But on the whole, we have here an excellent 
text-book. The Civil Service Geography, by the late L. M. D. 
Spence, completed and edited by Thomas Gray (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co.), appears in a sixth edition, which has been “revised and 
corrected to the present date.” John Heywood’s British Empire 
Atlas (Heywood) deserves notice for another speciality. It gives 
the dependencies and colonies of Great Britain in greater detail than 
we commonly find.———A Manual of Method for Pupil-Teachers and 
Assistant-Masters, by Alexander Park (Blackie and Sons), contains a 
great variety of useful hints and suggestions. School managers would 
do well to make a present of it to young teachers who are studying 
for their profession, and who often stand in need of some such guide. 
Along with this, we may mention The Teacher: Hints on School 
Management, by J. R. Blakiston (Macmillan). We have also re- 
ceived Modern Studies in Indexing and Précis of Correspondence, 
by the Rev. John Hunter (Longmans), a volume intended for 
the use of Civil Service candidates; A Short English Grammar, 
by C. D. Yonge, M.A. (Longmans); A Brief History of the 
English Language, by James Hadley, LL.D. (Bell and Sons) ; 
English Grammar for Beginners, by H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. (C. 
Kegan Paul); English Grammar and Ezercises, by Rev. R. Morris, 
M.A., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. (Macmillan); A Grammar of the Irish 
Language, for the Use of Schools, by P. W. Joyce, LL.D. (M. H. Gill 
and Son) ; English Sounds and English Spelling, by F. G. Fleay, M.A. 
(Collins, Son, and Co.) ; An Etymological Glossary of English Words 
Derived from the Greek, by Edward Jacob Boyce, M.A. (Bell and 
Sons), is a careful and scholarly production. Nearly two 
thousand five hundred words are given, and there is an ex- 
cellent introduction, giving a sketch of sound-changes, &c, 
Analysis of English History, based on Green’s “ Short History of the 
English People,’ by C. W. A. Tait, M.A. (Macmillan). Of 
“Manuals of the Science and Art of Teaching’? (the National 
Society), we have,—How to Teach Mechanics, How to Teach Domestic 
Economy, How to Teach English Literature. Of French and 
German class-books, we have,—Voltaire : Histoire du Siécle de Louis 
XIV., Part I1., Chaps. xiv.-xxiv., edited by Gustave Masson and G. 
W. Prothero, M.A. (the University Press, Cambridge) ; and from the 
same publishers, Le Verre d’Eav, a Comedy by Scribe, edited by C. 
Colbeck, M.A. ; Molitre’s Le Malade Imaginaire, by F. Tarver, M.A. 
(Macmillan) ; Primer of French Philology, by the Rev. A. C. 
Clapin (Bell and Sons); Specimens of Modern German Prose and 
Poetry, by Dr. M. M. Fischel (Triibner) ; German Poetry for Repeti- 
tion, edited by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Longmans) ; and Schmid’s Tales, 
with complete vocabulary, by T. Matthay, third edition (Dulau). 
Of Manuals for the acquisition of Languages not commonly included 
in the curriculum of education, we have A Handbook to Modern 
Greek, by Edgar Vincent and J. G. Dickson, with a preface by Pro- 
fessor Blackie, and some very interesting extracts from contemporary 
Greek writers; How to Learn Russian, by Henry Riola, with a 
preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. (Triibner), with a Key, and a 
Graduated Russian Reader from the same authors and publisher; A 
Manual of the Chaldee Languages, D. McC. Turpie, M.A. (Williams 























and Norgate) ; and An Icelandic Prose Reader, with notes, 
grammar, and glossary, by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson, and F. 


York Powell, M.A. (The Clarendon Press.) Of Mathematical 
and Scientific Class Books, we have Lectures on Practical Astronomy 
and Astronomical Instruments, by the Rev. James Challis (Deighton 
and Bell; Bell and Son); Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and 
How to Use Them, by F. Edward Hulme (Triibner); The Amateur 
Mechanic’s Practical Handbook, by Arthur A. G. Hobson (Longmans) ; 
The Study of the Rocks, by Frank Rutley, F.G.S., one of the series of 
“ Text-Books of Science” (Longmans) ; Solutions to the Mathematical 
Eramination Papers set in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
by D. Tierney, B.A., and H. Sparate, B.A.; Mechanics, by Professor 
R. S. Bull (Longmans) ; Euclid for Beginners, Books I. and II., by 
B. Harvey, B.A. (Longmans) ; Marcus Ward’s Arithmetic, by J. W. 
Marshall, M.A.; Perspective for Schools, by the Rev. A. Clapin (Bell 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
——_»— 

Ainsworth (W. H.), Cardinal Pole, illustrated, cr 8vo.... 
Allan (W.), The Shipowner and Engineer's Guide, viet seeseeeee(Simpkin & Co.) 10/0 
Allaoodeen. a Tragedy, and other Poems, cr 8v0....... Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Anthony (C.), Popular Sovereignty, &., Cr SVO0.......sscesseeseseesescees (Longmans) 7/6 
Anthony (C.), Social and Political Dependence of Women. 5thed.(Longmans) 36 
Bristowe, Physiological and Pathological Relations of the Voice, &...(Bogue) 7/6 
Browne (G.), Principles and Practice of Court of Divorce, 4th ‘edn.. (Sweet) 24, 0 
Bucknill (J.C.), The Care of the Insane, &€., cr 8V0..........000 seseee(Macmillan) 3/6 
Cuaird (J.), Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 8y: 
Christlich (T.), Protestant Foreign Missions, &c., cr 8vo . 
Church (R. M.), Gifts of Civilisation, and other Sermons, n 
Coglan (J. C.), Modern Pharisee, and other Sermons, cr 8vo (C. K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
Colquhoun (J.), Invalid’s Year Book, cr 8V0....00...ssesesssersoseesseees . (Hatchard) 6/0 
Corfield (W. H.), Health, cr 8vo (C. K. ‘Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Crawford (J. 0. ‘i Recollections of ‘Travel in New Zealand, &c.,8vo (Triibner) 18/0 
Orawfurd (0.), Portugal, Old and New, illustrated, 8vo ......(C. K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 
Deak (F.), Hungarian Statesman, a Memoir, with Preface by Duff “(Mucmillan) 12/6 
Defivas, New Grammar of French Grammers, 44th ed. .,.(Lockwood)—each 3/6 
Duff (H. A.), Fragments of Verse, Cr 8V0 .secse...e0e sesseeeee(M, Ward) 6,0 
Dunbar (H.), Concordance to Odyssey and Hymns “Of. Homer, 4to (Macmillan) 21/0 


sesesseeseseee(ROUtledge) 3/0 






















Donsmuir (A. ), Vida, Study of a Girl, 2 vols. Cr 8VO ....cerceeee.sseee (Macmillan) 21/0 
Drake, Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Works of Haden. ..(Maemillan) 16/0 
Ellicott (C. J.), Six Addresses on the Being of God, sonnet cae «(SP.C.K.) 1/6 
Elwes (A.), Italian Grammar, new edition, 12mo....... (Lock wood) 


English Men of Letters—Cowper, by G. Smith, cr 8v: ..(Macmillan) 
Gaume (M.), The Catechism of Perseverance, Vol. 2, cr. 
Godet (F.), Commentary on the Romans, Vol. 1, 8v0 ian 
Grimshaw (R.), Saws, their History, &c., roy 8v0 


Hagenbach (K. R.), History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. 1, 8vo 

















Hake (T. G.), Maiden BECSIACY, ATOIEG, .coccencc0-+siceseosece vae(Chatto & Windus) 

Hardcasile (H.), Law & Practice of Election Petitions ...(Stevens & Haynes) 9/0) 
Harris (L. P. H.), What the Swallows Told Me, 2nd ed., cr 8vo...(Hatchards) 5/0 
Hebrew. The Lingua Sancta: a Book for Unassisted Student t (Simpkin &Co.) 2/0 
Hoey (C ), Golden Sorrow, cr 8vo .(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Hope (Lady), Touches of Real Life, cr 8vo....... (Nisbet) 5/0 
Hythe Certificates, and How to Obtain oR eee avapaae (Clowes) 3/6 
Inwood (W.), Tables for Purchasing Estates, &c., 21st ed., 12mo...(Lockwood) 8/0 
Kaye (W. J.), Lives of Indian Officers, new ed ; 3 vols. er 8vo (Bogue) —each 6/0 
Keene (H. G.), The Modest Raindrop, and other Fables, imp. 8q.....0... (Bogue) 5/0 
King of Love (The), 2nd edition, 12mo. (Hatchards) 1/6 
L'Estrange (A. G.), The Village of Palaces, &c., 2 vols. 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
London Library (The), Vol. 1, cr 8vo (Maxwell) 2/0 





Lucy (H.), Popular Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure (Chatto& Windus) 1/6 




















Maclean (J. P.), The Mound-Builders, illustrated, 8vO ..........06 .. (Lockwood) 8/0 
Macmillan's Magazine, Vol. 41, 8vo +(Macmillan) 7/6 
Maurice (F, D.), The Pray er-Book Considered, &e., Cr BVO.....00..- (Macmillan) 9/0 
Marvin (C.), Our Public Offices, 2nd edition, cr 8v0........ -Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Milne (A. )s How to Nurse a Child, &c., 12mo.......... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Milne (W.), Thoughts in Rhyme and Prose, SEDO satiientecsnriecainnd (Nimmo) 46 
Molesworth (G. L.), Metrical Tables, 32mo (Spon) 1/6 
Month (Tha), Vol, SB, TOPAUSVO 2... ansvevssncsssacseecss-sésecsasascoonl Burnes & Oates) 9/6 
Morison (A.), Observations on Valvular Disease of the Heart (Simpkin & Co.) 30 
Once a Week, 4th Series, Vol. 2, 4to ....... ech (Office) 5/6 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, Books 4 & 5, literally trans. by Mungan ar ee 1/6 
Paull (H. B.), Robert Raikes and his TUNE, SOUR csiccssscconsnecnncananel (S.S.U.) 1/6 
Potts (A. W.), Latin Versions of Passages for Translation, &c. ...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Raleigh (A.), Book of Esther, cr 8vo (Black) 4/6 
Russia ie England from 1876-80, by “O. K.,” 2nd ed., 8vo (Longmans & Co.) 14/0 
Shenstone (W ), Poetical Works of, edited by C. Clar ke, cr 8vo0 (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Simpson (A. R.) Contributions to Obstetrics, DS BPD. ccsccssinasncsunccvncd (Black) 150 
Spence r (H.), The Study of Sociology, 8th edition, er 8vo...(C. K. Paul &Co.) 5/0 


Trench (Arch. ), Essay on the Life and Genius of Galderon, 2nded.(Maecmillan) 5/6 
Walpole (S.), History of England, Vol. 3, 8vo ..... (Longmans) 18/0 
Ward (T), Selections from English Poets, “Vols, Land 2 ‘(Macmillan)—each Ho 
Watson (W.), The Prince’ 8 Quest, _ other Poems, cr 8vo (C. K. Paul & Co) 





Whymper (F, ), The Sea, Vol. 3, 4 “a (Cassell & Co.) 78 
Wightwick (G.), Hints to Young Architects, new ‘edition, Tmo +(Lockwood) 4/0 
Wilson (R.), Treatise on Steam Boilers, new edition, 12M0 oss... (Lockwood) 6/0 
Wood (J. W.), Tales and | Sketches i in ‘Prose and Verse, 8vo . a impkin & Co.) 5/0 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











Marriage. 
On Tuesday, April 20th, at Childwall Church, b 
assisted by the Rev. George Herbert Sing, BA. Fellow of 
—— mye ye on = a ue bridegroom, Alexander ngton, 
second son of Joshua Sing, of Kelton, Aigburth, to Mary, eld 
James Thornely, of Baycliff, Woolton, ‘Liverpool, 1 nage et 


the Rev. Con Warr, M. A., 
Co Chri 
ili 


Death. 


LEAKE.—On the 18th inst.,at her residence, Park Road, Eccles, Manchester, Mar 
relict of the late Mr. Robert Leake, in the 8ist year of her age. ‘ 7 











‘baer devoided of its over. 
richness and substantiality. 
The product of a special refining process, 
It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
afternoon use. 


Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 


CHOCOLATE 
ESSENCE. | ttt “JiR SERE tot 00, 


eer 
{,RASER’S MAGAZINE, MAY, 1880. No. 605, New 
Series CXXV. Price 2s 6d. Edited by Principal TULLOCH, 
CONTENTs. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. Blackmore, 

Battery and Assumpsit.—40, Stormy Gap.—tl, Batt of the Gill, 
IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE;: A SONNET. By W. A. Sim. 
THE VARIATIONS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. By the Dean of Westminster, 
A RussIAN LADY’s BooK, By Miss A. P. Irby. 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT SCHOOL. Concluded. By Prof. T. S. Baynes, 
THE CROOKIT MEG: A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. Continued, By Shirley, 
THE ATHEISTIC VIEW OF LIFE. By Richard H. Hutton, 
WHat Is A BANK, AND WHAT Dogs IT DEAL IN? By Professor Bonamy Price, 
BLUES AND BUFFS: A SKETCH OF A CONTRSTED ELECTION. Chapters 10-13. 
GRIEVANCES OF WOMEN, By Mrs. Oliphant. 
THE PAST ELECTION. 
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Chapters 39, 


London; LONGMANS and Co, 
HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
are | the | best Timekeepers in the World. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver C Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


PEPFoRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 





WATCHES 
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in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


ee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 38, 
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I EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM “WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
—_— S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
I I ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, ; REGENT STREET, next door to 


the St. James's 8 Hall. —Price Lists, post free. _ 


INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 








MALVERN COLLEGE. [Po 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, 
and OTHERS.—A GENTLEMAN, aged 30, of 


Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 
I ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Professor MAYOR will give an Elementary 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, MAY 3rd. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. _ Eight. £40. 


Four, £20. Election, third Tuesdayin May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 
KJ SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 


on July 2¢th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 


| good connection, educated at Eton, offers his services 
jas PRIVATE SECRETARY. Moderate remunera- 


| tion.—Apply, *‘ M., 


” care of HALKETT LORD, Esq., 
| New Court, Temple, E.C. 


DUC: ATION. — Rev. W. TUCK- 

1, WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 
| Sohsoo!, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a 
few boys as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton "Rectory, 
near Rugby. 








Course of Lectures this term on “ The Ethics of the 
Greeks and Romans” every Wednesday, at 2.15 p.m. 
beginning Wednesday, April 28th. The Inaugural 
Lecture on the “Scope and Use of Moral Philosophy " 
will be free to all Ladies and Gentlemen, on production 
of their cards. Fee for the course, £2 28; payable in 
advance in the College Office. 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


ELICATE BOYS (above 14).—Some 





NTRANCE 








Dorset. 
4 


| ee 'TES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS :—Two of £60; Two 
of £50; Two of £30; Two of £20.—Examination in 
July. Candidates residing in England may be 
examined in London.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, | Edinburgh. 


N INVALID LADY may be receiv ved 

in a Medica] Man's House, in a pleasant suburb 

West of London, and within a quarter of an hour of 

Kersington by rail. Terms, from £200 per annum, 

according to requirements.—* PHYSICIAN,” care of 

DAVY. YATES, and ROUTLEDGE, 64 Park Street, 
Southwark, S.E. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for | 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
April 29th. Fees, three, four, and four-and-a-half 
guineas aterm. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.—For pro- 
spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. 
Ross: ALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 
for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 
School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. ya 
didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to ev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


—Apply to the WARDEN. 





z, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER TERM commences on Thursday, | 
April 29th, 1880.—Applications for admission to be 





application to 


acdress 2d to the Head Master, Dr. WEYMOUTH, 
Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. 





SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon.—Four, of the value of Thirty Guineas per 
annum, will be open to Competition to all boys under 
fourteen on the day of the Examination (June 29th). 


I ELLY COLLEGE, “TAV IST OCK 

Head Master—R. W. “PAY LOR, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John's College, ‘Cambridge, 

The SUMMER TERM begins May 7th. For terms 
and forms of entry, , apply to the Head Master. 


OLLEGE 
GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


LEGAL & GEN ERAL _LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


parents can recommend the HOME of an 
Oxford Graduate who RECEIVES, in a charming 
country house, near Malvern, a few *@ENTLEMEN’S 
SONS, requiring especial care. Only such as are 
willing to read, and are worthy of liberal and kind 
treatment eligible. 
Address, “ M.A., Oxon.,” Stifford’s Bridge House, 
near Malvern. 





EPTON SCHOOL.—An Examination 

will be held in July at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL for the purpose of electing to FOUR EX- 
HIBITIONS of the respective values of £45, £45, £30, 
£22 per annum. Information respecting the Exhi- 
bitions, as well as Foundation Scholarships, tenable at 
the School, may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, 
Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


formerly ] 


HOME 














10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Movs Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, .C, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Esq., Q.C 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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THE FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867, whereby the liability of Members is limited to the amount of their Shares. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each. 


The FIRST ISSUE will consist of 50,000 Shares, on which £2 per Share will be paid up as follows :— 


£1 ON APPLICATION, AND £1 ON ALLOTMENT. 
No further Call is intended to be made. 








The remaining 50,000 Shares will be reserved for subsequent Issue. 





DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES ROBERT BESLEY, Esq. (Besleys and Wilson), Botolph, Nicholson’s, and Chamberlain’s Wharves. 
ABEL CHAPMAN, Esq. (Barton and Co.), Director, London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company. 
ALFRED CRAMPTON, Esq., (Copestake, Hughes, Crampton, and Co.) 
SIR THOMAS DAKIN, Alderman, (Deputy Chairman, London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company.) 
R. N. FOWLER, Esq., M.P., Alderman, (Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard, and Co.) 
HENRY A. ISAACS, Esq., (M. Isaacs and Sons.) 
COLONEL KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P., (Chairman, London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company.) 
JOHN J. KINGSFORD, Esq. (Kingsford and Lay), Director, London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company. 
SAM MENDEL, Esq., Chislehurst. 
JOHN TEMPLETON MORGAN, Esq., Brampton Park, Huntingdon, (Middleton, Son, and Co., Atkin’s and St. Bride’s Wharves.) 
ROBERT BARCLAY REYNOLDS, Esq. (Lathbury and Co.), Director, London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company. 
SAMUEL GURNEY SHEPPARD, Esq. (Sheppards, Pelly, and Allcard), Director, London and Lancashire Life Assurance 
Company. 
_ (With power to add to their Number.) 


GENERAL ManaGer.—WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, Esq., (Manager, London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company.) 


BANKERS. 
ALLIANCE BANK, Bartholomew Lane, London. LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BANK, Manchester. 
NATIONAL BANK of LIVERPOOL, Liverpool. STUCKEY’S BANKING COMPANY, Bristol. 


BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, Glasgow. 
Soricirors.—Messrs. PHELPS, SIDGWICK, and BIDDLE, 18 Gresham Street, London. 


AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM THOMAS MORRISON, Esq. _ . | CHARLES CHALONER SMITH, Esq. 
OrFices.—158 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 





PROSPECTUS. 


es ASSOCIATION has been formed for the posers of transacting Fire Insurance at home and abroad, with the benefit 
of the support and influence of a well-established Life Assurance Company (the London and Lancashire Life Company), 
doing a large business throughout the United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies. The heavy expenditure necessarily attendant 
on the formation of a new Company will be to a material extent saved to the Association, inasmuch as the business of both 
Companies will be conducted in the same Offices, and as far as possible under one management. 
With such advantages, rarely possessed by a new Company, and having regard to the large and growing increase in the 
value of insurable property of all xinds, the Directors consider there are exceptional prospects for this Association, and they look 
forward, with confidence, to that measure of success which has attended well-managed Fire Offices. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES AS INVESTMENTS. 


As showing the profitable character of Fire Insurance business, both as an Investment and a Commercial undertaking, the 
Directors — to the following Table of the present market value of a few of the Fire Insurance Companies’ Shares, as com- 
a 














pared with the amount paid upon them :— 
i 3 "s Di Present Market Value 
Name of Company. Paid up, per Share. Last Year's Dividend. | ear Wbises Giueete. 
' 

Sun ea as “au nee sia Pre Not published. £23 per Share. £450 
PHENIX .., aes eile daa aca ale Not published. £19 10s per Share. 305 
IMPERIAL exe ane nae xan <a Originally £10 paid up, £7 per Share. 153 

since increased to £58 out of Profits. 
County ... ae cea ror ea aa Originally £10, £4 per Share, and Bonus of £10. 120 

since increased to £80 out of Profits. | 
Nortu British AND MERCANTILE ... ces Originally £6 5s per Share, | £2 per Share. 49 

since increased to £8 15z out of Profits. | 

LiverPooL, LONDON, AND GLOBE... ad £2 40 per cent. 17 
NorTHERN Pre Re oe <a sas £5 40 per cent. 42 
Royan ... ae ae oe ae er £3 35 per cent. 25 
ComMERCIAL UNION... eee oe ae £5 | 20 per cent. 20 
LANCASHIRE... mes ies a aa £2 223 per cent. 8 











The Directors would further desire to draw attention to the fact that, in consequence of the special advantages referred to, 
“The Fire Insurance Association ” will be enabled to commence operations at once, and without any promotion-money. 


iis a of the Memorandum and Articles of Association may be seen at the Offices of the Company, or at the Offices of the 
olicitors. 
Applications for Shares, together with a deposit of £1 per Share, to be forwarded to the Company’s Bankers. 
Prospectuses, with Forms of Application for Shares, may be obtained of the Bankers, Solicitors, or at the under-mentioned 
Offices of the London and Lancashire Life Company :— 
LONDON—158 LEADENHALL STREET. 
LIVERPOOL—JAMES E. PERKINS, 11 Dale Street. 
MANCHESTER—J. L. G. CORKILL, 100 King Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. J. JONES, 83 Colmore Row. 
BRISTOL—J. Y. CROWE, 6 Victoria Street. 
GLASGOW—E. W. BROWNE, 161 West George Street. 





rerror eae nee oere 
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é ioe ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING 
OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION 


OF 
THE OPIUM TRADE, 
will be held (D.V.),on FRIDAY EVENING, May 7, 


1880, in the Large Hall of the 
CANNON STREET TERMINUS HOTEL. 


The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. 
Toe EARL or SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 
at Seven o'clock. 


Mr. Alderman R. N. FOWLER, M.P. 
J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P. 
The Rev. Professor Legge, D.D., LL.D., formerly of 
London Missionary Society, Hong Kong. 
The Rey. ArtTHUR E. MOULE, Church Missionary 
Society, Hangchow. 
The Rey. S. WHITEHEAD, formerly of Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, Canton. 
Will Address the Meeting. 


CHARLES CAMERON, Esq., M.D., LLD., M.P.: Sir 
Harry VERNEY, Bart,, M.P.; JAMES L, MAXWELL, 
Fsq., M.D., English Presbyterian Missionary Society, 
Formosa; and Rev, J. McCartay, China Inland 
Mission, have also kindly promised to take part in the 
proceedings, 





Your ATTENDANCE IS EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
OF WOMEN IN 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
THURSDAY, MAY 6th, 1880, 
To support the claim of Women Ratepayers to the 
Pariiamentary Franchise. 
Doors open at7 p.m. ; the Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. by 
THE VISCOUNTESS HARBERTON. 
Mrs. G. Anderson, M.D. Mrs. Chas. McLaren. 
Mrs. Arthur Arnold, Miss Merrington. 
Miss Becker. Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 
Miss Caroline A. Biggs. Mrs. Paterson. 
Miss J. E. Cobden, Mrs. Humphrey Sandwith. 
Miss Jessie Craigen. Mrs. Sceholefield. 
Mrs. Llewelyn Davies. Miss L. Stevenson. 
Mrs. de Morgan. Miss Emily Sturge. 
Mrs Ashton Dilke, Mrs, Oliver Scatcherd. 
Miss Downing. Miss Anna Swanwick. 
Miss Rhoda Garrett. Mrs, Surr. 
Mrs. Ashworth Hallett. Miss Helen Taylor. 
Mrs. Thomas Hare. Mrs. P. A. Taylor. 
Mrs. Hoggan, M.D. Miss Taylour. 
Mrs, A. W. Hunt. Mrs. Thomasson. 
Mrs. Ramsay Laye. Miss Tod. 
Mrs. Masson. Mrs. Webster. 
Mrs. Duncan McLaren. Mrs. B, Whitworth, 
And other Ladies are expected to be present. 
Admission : Ladies Free to all parts of the Hall. 
Tickets for reserved and numbered seats to be had on 
early application to the Office, 64 Berners Street, W. 
Gentlemen to the Gallery by Ticket, 2s 6d each. 


A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENE- 


VOLENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 
Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 8th, at 6 o'clock. 
The Right Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P., 
in the Chair. 

Donations wil] be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 

F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond St., W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Om FTON HIGH SCHOOL | for 
GIRLS. 

President of the Council: 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President: The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, LL.D., 
President of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1880 will begin on May Ist. 

New Pupils to attend for the Entrance Examination 
on April 30th at a Quarter-past Nine, 

For Admission, application to be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, Enfleld Villa, 
Clifton. 

For information relating to Boarders, to Mrs. 
HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

For all other information, to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
at the School. 

A LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

HERTS.—Four Junior Platt Scholarships, of 
the average value of £80, tenable for three years, will 
be competed for on July 15th and 16th. Open to all 
boys under 14 on April Ist. Senior Platt Scholarships, 
of the value of £60 a year, are open to boys in the 
School on their entering their 16th year.—Fer in- 
formation, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

PURNISHED APARTMENTS | for 

GENTLEMEN.—Mr. HENRY WHEELER, 24 
Harrington Square, N.W. 


] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lectures 

on the Phenomena of Nature, illustrated by 
Dissolving Views and Experiments.—Arctic Explora- 
tion.—Balmain's Luminous Paint.—“ Blondin,” which 
traverses the whole length of the Hali ona rope sus- 
pended thirty feet from the floor.—Mary, Queen of 
Scots.—New Ghost Piece.—“The Magician Foiled.” 
—Also, Leotard the Automaton, the Diving Bell, the 
Electric Organ, going Machinery, and many Novelties. 
Open from 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. For times of 
Entertainments, see daily papers. Admission, 1s; 
Reserved Seats, 2s, 1s, and 6d extra. 








In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.— 
Valuable Library of Books. 


\ ESSRS. J. and R. KEMP will sell 
4 by Auction, upon the premises, No. 53 West- 
bourne Terrace, on Monday, May 3rd, 1880, the 
Furniture, Ornamental Items, &c. (advertised else- 
where) ; and, at about 40’clock, the LIBRARY of 
BOOKS, mostly well bound in russia or morocco 
extra, and including, in folio or atlas folio, ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion ce l’Egypte,’’ published by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon the Great, plates and letterpress, 23 vols. ; 
** Collection complete des Tableaux Historiques de la 
Révolution Fran¢aise,’”? 3 vols.; ‘‘ Tableaux de la 
Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti,” 4 vols. ; 
“Musée Frangaise,” +4 vols.; Ottley and Tomkins’s 
“Stafford Gallery,’ 4 vols. in 2; ‘‘Galerie His- 
torique,’’ 24 vols. in 12; ‘* Museum Worsleyanum,’’ 
Collection of Prints, after Cipriani, Poussin, Claude, 
Gainsborough, &c.; ‘* Metz’ Ancient and Modern 
Drawings ;” ‘‘ Etchings,’’ by Paul Sandby and others ; 
Meyrick and Smith’s ‘Costumes ;” ‘*Costumes of 
Austria, Britain, Russia, &c.,’’ 9 vols. ; ‘‘ Punishments 
of China;’’ ‘Watercolours of Spanish Costume ;” 
**Les Fleurs des Vies des Saints, Paris, 1686,’’ 2 vols.; 
Works on Botany; ‘ Ciruelia Physica ;’’ Perry’s 
“ Conchology,’’ &c.—May be viewed the Saturday 
preceding, and morning of sale. Catalogues upon 
the premises, and of J. and R. KEMP, the Regent’s 
Park Estate Office, 27 Albany Street, N.W. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


4 AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
_4 79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
OSS of 'TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


+ RICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

a ies LIVEs assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

CLarms paid thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the CasH Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Nex? Division or Prorits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New PouiciEs 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 

The 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
Sheets rendered to the Board of Trade, can be 
obtained at either of the Soeiety’s Offices, or of any 
of its Agents, 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


| IRKBECK BANK. — Established 
1851. 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NURES (this week) of SHVERE 
COLDS and COUGHS by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Trattles, Jet Works, 
Staithes, Yorkshire, writes:—*I had been suffering 
for a considerable time with a most severe cold and 
cough, and, being summoned on a jury, just before 
returning into court I had a most violent tit of cough- 
ing. I puta Wafer into my mouth, and,asif by a 
charm, the cough ceased.” They give instant relief 
and @ rapid cure to Asttma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and al] Hysterical and 
Nervous Complaints, and taste pleasantly. Sold by 
all Druggists at 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, 48 6d, and 11s per box. 


























ttt Tere, 
YCEUM THEATRE 

A —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr HENRY 
IRVING.—MERCHANT of VENICE, 166th tine 
Shakespeare's Comedy having been received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, will be repeated every pi ~ 
8.15. Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Tee - 
Box Office open 10 to5, under the direction of Mr mai 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCH As uSts 
VENICE, Saturdays, 24th Apri lat Sree of 
May, at 2 o'clock. © Bel, om. lat nd Oth of 


WE RAlit moe we 
qRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall 
is NOW OPEN. The 27th ANNUAL EXHT’ 
BITION of PICTURES. ‘The Contributions of Artists 
m4 the Se ee including a Collection of 
oreign Water-Colour Drawings 8 
daniels, th ngs on the first floor,— 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS. — The porry es 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will open on MONDAY ne 

APRIL 26th. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. S.W. m 
; H. F. PH ILLIPS, Secretary, 

TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

a WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTR 
EXHIBITION will OPEN on Monday, April 26th 

5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance is. 

Catalogue, 6d ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary,” 


ee) 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS 
W. : EC. LONDON? 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered, 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY FABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA) ~« A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 
~ GUARANTEED PURE. 


sat are 
“=e Preys cocoa EXTRACT. 
) 4 C ly, 
COCOA the Pi Pts yan 5 ON 
eae J.8. FRY and SONS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 
[ AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


Dp” NVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisu Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 








FRY’S 














OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 

old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fieriness which has been s0 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand) . 
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THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT 


(LIMITED). 





Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1879, with Limited Liability. 





CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 





First Issue, £500,000, in 25,000 Shares of £20 each; £2 per Share to be paid on application, and £3 on allotment. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. HENRY CECIL RAIKES, Chairman. 


HENRY ROBERT BRAND, Esq., M.P., Director of the Pelican Life | EDWARD MASTERMAN, Esq,., 


Insurance Company. 
Sir STUART HOGG, Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
RICHARD BASIL HUTH, Esq., Director of the Alexandria Water 


Company. 


EDWARD LEIGH PEMBERTON, Esq., M.P. 

Directors of 

M. JULES PASTRE, Paris, the 

Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, Anglo-Egyptian 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.P. Banking Company. 


Manaaine Director 1n Lonpon—WILLIAM CHARLES HARVEY, Esq., 27 Clement’s Lane. 
BANKERS IN LONDON, 


Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS, and COMPANY, 54 Lombard Street. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, CHAPMAN, and COMPANY, 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


BANKERS IN Eayptr—The ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANKING COMPANY (Limited). 
Soricirors—Messrs. RADCLIFFES, CATOR, and MARTINEAU, 20 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
ENGINEER—EDWARD EASTON, Esq., C.E., 9 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Secretary, (pro tem.)—OCTAVE FOA, Esq. 
TemMpoRARY OFFIceEs—27 Clement’s Lane, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The principal operations of the Company will include loans on the mortgage of 
land, the purchase, sale, and improvement of land, and the general business of 
Jand agency. 

The highly profitable results of such undertakings, when conducted with skill 
and prudence, have been fully demonstrated in our own Australian Colonies and 
elsewhere; but the special feature which renders the formation of this Company 
most opportune is the fact that large portions of the land in Egypt, hitherto ex- 
cluded from the market, will now, through the Commissioners of the State Domain 
and the Daira Loans, and by the decrees of the international tribunals, become 
available for purchase, 

As the transfer of land must become more simple and expeditious, owing to the 
reforms to be effected by the Egyptian code, and by the consequent action of the 
international tribunals, an ample security will be created for mortgages; and as 
land will have to be disposed of in large quantities, this Company, by becoming 
the lessees or purchasers in bulk, would be able to resell it in smaller parcels, 
according to the wants of the buyers. 

An excessive rate of interest has hitherto prevailed on such operations, and it 
is considered that a Company offering pecuniary facilities to proprietors and cul- 
tivators on fair and yet remunerative terms will not only be welcomed by the 
inhabitants, but will find means of employing capital with special advantage. 

Arrangements have been made by the Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company for 
the immediate working of this Company through well-known and experienced 
agents intimately acquainted with the country, by which means much preliminary 
and future expense will be saved and efficiency secured. 

Besides the deposit of £2 per share on application and £3 per share on allot- 
ment, two other payments of £2 1(s each will be called up when required, at 
intervals of not less than three months, so as to make £10 paid. Beyond this it is 
not at present proposed to make any calls. 

It is intended to issue debentures, to be secured on land and on the unpaid 
capital. < 

Application for shares to be made on the annexed form. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be at once returned without ded uction, 
and if a less number is allotted than applied for, the surplus portion of the deposit 
will go in reduction of the amount to be paid on allotment. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen at the Offices 
of the Solicitors and of the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for the shares can be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, or from the Bankers or Solicitors. 

London, April 21st, 1880. 





THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT 
(Limited). 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR £20 SHARES. 
No. ... (To be retained by Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the LAND AND MortGaGE CoMPANY OF EGyPpT 
(Limited). 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of , being the deposit 
of £2 per share, I request you will allot me Shares in the above Company, 
and I do hereby engage to accept such Shares, or any less number that may be 
allotted me, subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company, and to pay the call of £3 per Share due upon such allotment. 

Name in full.. 








7 
Profession, OF Otherwise..........cccccceseesseres 
Date 








MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 
LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT 
(Limited). 


1. The Name of the Company is “THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
OF EGYPT (Limited).” 

2. The registered Office of the Company will be situate in England. 

3. The objects for which the Company is established are :— 
_ (4.) To lend and advance money repayable with interest at fixed times, or by 
instalments, or by way of terminable annuities or o:herwise, with or without 
commission, upon the security of any estate or interest in lands, hereditaments, 
messuages, and tenements, in Egypt, or the produce thereof, or upon the security 
of any other real or any pers onal property in Egypt. 








(v.) To purchase or otherwise acquire, settle, improve, irrigate, and cultivate 
any lands, hereditaments, or other property in Egypt. 

(c.) To develop the resources of any lands or hereditaments in Egypt the 
property of the Company, or of others, by building upon, planting, clearing, 
irrigating, or otherwise dealing with the same. 

(d.) To invest on any securities, such as the money of the Company may be in- 
vested upon, the money of any persons employing the Company to make such 
investments with or without the Company's guarantee of interest, or of principal 
and interest, 

(e.) To, buy, sell, let, manage, cultivate, irrigate, or otherwise deal with, either 
as principals upon their own account, or upon commission or agency terms, real 
and personal property, merchandise and effects of every description. 

(f.) To sell, exchange, let, or otherwise dispose of, any of the lands, heredita- 
ments, mortgages, securities, or other property of the Company, and as respects 
any such mortgages and securities, with or without the guarantee of the Company 
for the payment of the principal or interest thereof, or any part thereof. 

“icy To buy, sell, traffic, and deal in securities and property in Egypt of any 
ind. 


(h.) To subscribe for, purchase, hold, and deal in, any part of any loan to be 
issued in Egypt, any part of the security for which consists of land in Egypt. 

(i.) To accept in payment for any property sold by the Company, either cash, 
or deferred, or annual, or other periodical payments, either for a fixed term of 
years, or terminable with a life, or lives, or otherwise, or payment in such other 
manner as may be determined. 

G) To work, cultivate, irrigate, and develop any lands or property of the Com- 
pany upon the terms of allowing the fellahs, the peasants, or others employed a 
participation in the profits of the land. 

(k.) To act as warehousemen of produce or property of any description, and 
make advances on the property warehoused. 

(1) To borrow or raise money by the issue of or upon bonds, debentures pay- 
able to bearer or otherwise, bills of exchange, promissory notes, or other obliga- 
tions or securities of the Company, or by mortgage, or charge of all or any part 
of the property of the Company, or of its uncalled capital, or in such other 
manner as the Company shall think fit. 

(m.) To make, accept, endorse, and execute promissory notes, bills of exchange, 
and other negotiable instruments. 

(n.) To construct, maintain, and alter any buildings or works necessary or con- 
venient for the purposes of the Company. 

(0.) To carry on the business of an Irrigation Company, and construct, improve, 
maintain, and manage works for irrigation of land, and to contract for the supply 
of water to any person or persons in Egypt. 

(p.) To take concessions and contracts for the construction and maintenance of 
any public works or undertakings in Egypt, and to execute the same either itself 
or by letting the same to sub-contractors, and to become surety for the due 
execution by such contractors of any works contracted for by them. 

(q.) To make and carry into effect arrangements for the purchase, acquisition, 
and taking over of the assets and liabilities of any other Company having objects 
similar to any objects of this Company, or for the amalgamation of this Company 
with any such Company as aforesaid, 

(r.) To exercise the powers given by the Companies Seals Act, 1874. 

(s.) To procure the Company to be duly registered or otherwise constituted or 
recognised according to the law of Egypt. 

(t.) Todo all such other things as are incidental or conducive to the above 
objects, or any of them. 

4. The liability of the members is limited. 

5. The Capital of the Company is One Million Pounds, divided into Fifty 
Thousand Shares of Twenty Pounds each. 

6. Any of the said Shares for the time being remaining unissued, and any new 
shares from time to time to be created, may from time to time be issued, with any 
such guarantee or right of preference, whether in respect of dividend or of re- 
payment of capital, or both, or with any such other special privileges or advan- 
tages over any shares previously issued, or then about to be issued, or at such a 
premium or with such deferred rights as compared with any shares previously 
issued, or then about to be issued, or subject to any such conditions and provisions, 
and generally on such terms as the Company may from time to time by special 
resolution determine. 





THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT 
(Limited). 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Subscription Lists for Shares in the above 
Company will be CLOSED on Monday, the 26th inst., at 4 o’clock for London, and 
on Tuesday, the 27th, at 4 o'clock, for Country Subscribers. 


By Order, 
O. FOA, Secretary, pro tem, 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 310, was published on WEDNESDAY 
LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
RITUALISTIC LITERATURE. 
BIGELOW'S LIFE OF FRANKLIN. 
MOHAMMEDANISM IN CHINA. 
THE SCHOOLS OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 
MODERN HORSERACING. 
CATHOLIC RULE IN IRELAND, 1641-48. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD'S ESSAYS. 
BurTON’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
. THE New PARLIAMENT. 
London; LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. BLACK. 


Ses QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 298, is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

Davip Hume. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN. 

THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE Ri:MUSAT. 

3. THE CHINESE IN CFNTRAL ASIA, 

THE TAXATION OF INDIA. 

. THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE. 

), THE CONSERVATIVE DEFEAT. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DENIRPO RWI 





BAA Rw 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
MAY, 1880. No. DCCLXXV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Dr. WortTie’s ScHoou.—Part I. 
PETER THE GREAT AND SYRIA. 
ReATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Conclusion. 
MoROcCO AND THE Muors. 
Rvussta AND NIHILISM IN THE NOVELS OF M. Toour- 
GENIEF, 
Busu-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part VI, 
A W: MAN’s Wispom. 
Tne ReIGN OF BuNKUM. A Letter to John Bull, Esq. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Zdinburgh and 
London. 
On April 29th (One Shilling), No. 245. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAvrRIgER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
White WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
lilustration.) Chaps. 32 to 34. 
FroM THK CRADLE. By Frederick Locker. 
KLopstock. 
PLEA FOR MUSICIANS, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO VALLAURIS. 
Marius BOUGEARD'S AMNESTY. The Story of One 
Good Turn and Another. 
How A CHINESE B.A. WAS WON. 
A SEAT IN THE House, 
CAPTAIN OkTIS’ BOOTY: A BALLAD. By A. Mary F. 
Kobinson. 
Mrs. AusTIN. 3,4,5. (With an Illustration ) 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


; ie DUBLIN REVIEW, for 
APRIL, 1880. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST. PATRICK. By the Bishop 
of Ossory. 

A HiSTORY OF THE “ PRUSSIAN KULTURKAMPF,.” By 
a German Statesman. 

A PROTESTANT LIFE OF ST. HUGH. By the Rey. T. 
E, Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

RnrcENT RKSEARCH ON NERVES AND BRAIN. By 
Dr. Garquet. 

A NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SuBJRCT. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 

TEXT-BoOKS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

‘THE DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on Christian Marriage, 
Catholic Continental Periodicals, Science Notices. 
Books of Science and Travel, Bouks on Holy 
Scripture, Notices of Books. 

London: BURNS and OaTes, 17 Portman Street, 

W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 

E VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 

Beds writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ** Decidedly not 

every-day work.”—Fun.——*“ Abundance of good read- 

ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


TEW BUILDINGS ABROAD.—See 
the BUILDER (4d, by post 43d), for Views of 
Cenival Be lin Hotel—Jerusalem Church, Berlin— 
A Northern Manor House—and Board School, Ryhill 
—Rookbinding, with Illustrations—Accessory Arts— 
Artists in Muvich—Honour to Bessemer—Emphasis in 
Decoration—Iron and Steel in Architecture—Happy 
Thoughts in Architecture, &q&—No. 46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


PURKE Y, PERSIAN, 
AND 


* 2 © 


Pe 





INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


fae: AY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS—Morg PrEcIOUS THAN GOLD.— 
Diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera are, through the 
summer's heat, carrying off the young, as the winter's 
cold de-troys the aged. In the most acute cases, where 
in'e nal medicines cannot be retained, the greatest 
relief will immediately result from rubbing Holloway's 
soothing Ointment over the abdomen. The friction 
sbheuld be frequent ard brisk, to insure the penetra- 
tion of a large portion of the unguent. This Ointment 
calms the excited peristaltic action, and socthes the 
pain. Both vomiting and griping yield to it; where 
fruits or vegetables bave originated the malady, it is 
proper to remove all indigested matter from the 
bowels by a moderate dose of Holloway's Pills before 
useing the Ointment. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Mug 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 


which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) . 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR S1Rr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
struetion of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to i 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of P, 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G, Horommes” 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. a 





eum), 





° 
5 LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
N EAV E S nutritious.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.”” | 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- | 
FO R scientiously recommended.” | FOR 
Recommended by the Faculty gener- 


ye | 


INFANTS AND | 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


NEAVE’S 











INVALIDS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


kingdom. 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, ee 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





WILLS’? 
“WESTWARD | “WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food. & 
sad man's Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly mun’s Fire. There's 
H Oo y no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY'S Westward Ho! 

s 


In 1 0z., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


ALL 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S AL KARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUN BAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 
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Pals: 
THE 


GROSVENOR GALLER Y¥ 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 


WILL OPEN 


SATURDAY, MAY 1. 





ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 








THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, 
NOW OPEN. 





ae y "7 > {from One Guinea, 
Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY ..........scssssssssseesssecensnecessseee 1 war nena. 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWS 
ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, kc. weal 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) Three Guineas 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library..................-:6000 5 per annum. 


L Two Guineas 
per annum, 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 


ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM 
The following or other magnificent full-powered Steamships, belonging to the 
BETWEEN ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched 
every FORTNIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and 
AND SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal 
EN GL Ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 





AND Tons. 4.P. | Tons. ¥.P. 
ACONCAGOUA.......s0ccecceeee aaa 4 = BIGUREA .......cccscocesesseee 4,666... 750 
CHIMBORAZO +++ 8,847 ... 550 | LUSITANIA .. . 3,825... 550 
AUSTRALIA. | coropaxt.... vee 4,028... 600 | ORTENT gases. 1608 
CUZCO ........ «+e 3,849 ... 550 | <meta ate: mie 
GARONNE ...... vse 3,876 ... 550| POTOSI ..... we 4,219 ... 600 
3 JOHN ELDER. ................ 4,152 ... 550 | SORATA ..c.ccrccccoccccoeses 4,014... 600 
DIREC 7T These Vessels are specially constructed for long Ocean Voyages, and are fitted 
with every convenience for the comfort of Passengers. 
SERVICE IN Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
40 DAYS. 





F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
| FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


ESTABLISHED D )\ 9 A.D. 1700. 


4 4 We 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Parier-MacHét Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELEctro ForKs—Table, 24s to 645 ; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELecrro Tea anv Correr Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELEcTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BronzED TEA AND Correr URNS. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 21s; Mctal,65s; Electro, £11 11s. | Erectrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Fexprrs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CoaL-ScuTTLEs AND VASES, Boxes, &c. CLocxs—English, French, and American. : 
BrepstEaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | Kitcnen UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Househeld, Youths’, &c. 
GasELIERS—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 508; 5-do., £6 63. GarpDEN Toolts—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &€. 
Gas CooxINnG-STovEs, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-waTer Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 




















A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


‘IT ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
In preference to any other, as being 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.” 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 
MR. JAMES STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 








NEW WORE ON CHELSEA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES; 


OR, CHRONICLES OF CHELSEA. 
By the Rev. A. G. L’Estranae. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 


Aipr, Author of “ Penruddocke,” &¢. 3 vols, 
DEDICATED to Lorp Lytton, 


- thoroughly readable and attractive novel.’’— 
‘ost. 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 
THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JossPu 
HATToN, Author of ‘Cruel London,” &c. 3 vols. 

**One of the best novels of the season. It is sure 
to become exceedingly popular.’’—Post. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


CrECcIL HAY. Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. , 


‘ : For Her Dear Sake’ is a decided success.’’—John 
ull. 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” &. 3 yols. 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


GEORGE MacDonaLp, LL.D. Forming the New 
Volume of Huxst and Buacketr’s STANDARD 
Lrprary. Price 5s, bound and illustrated. 
[April 28th. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Now ready, thick crown 8vo, 430 pp., handsome cloth 
lettered, price 15s. 


A TREASURY of ENGLISH 
SONNETS, Edited from the original sources, 
with Notes and Illustrations, 
By DAVID M. MAIN. 

Of this work, which has been printed for private 
circulation, and very largely subscribed, the publishers 
have a limited number of copies on hand, which they 
are authorised to sell at 15s, carriage paid. 

*,* A very few copies printed in quarto, on the 
best hand-made paper—a sumptuous volume—price 
Five Guineas each, 





The Work has been most favourably noticed by 
some of the leading papers, and the editor and pub- 
lishers have received congratulatory letters from 
several distinguished literary men. A slip of extracts 
from these notices and letters will be sent, postage 
paid, to any applicant forwarding his adderss to 
ALEX, IRELAND and Co.,7 Pall Mall, Manchester. 





London: TRUBNER and Oo., Ludgate Hill. 
Manchester: ALEX. IRELAND and Co., 7 Pall Mall. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS’ WORKS. 
Now ready, 8vo, 18s, 
HE GREEK VERB: its Structure 
and Development. By Professor G. Curtivs, 
of the University of Leipzig. Translated into English, 
with the Author’s sanction, by A. S. WILKINS, M.A., 
Professor of Latin and Comparative Philology, and 
E. B. ENGuanD, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics, 
Owens College, Manchester. 


By the Same Author. 
PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


By Professor GeorG@ Curtivs, of Leipzig. Translated 
by A. 8S. Wirgins, M.A., E. B, En@ianp, M.A. 2 
vols. 8vo, 15s each. 

____ Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 
A SHORT SKETCH of the PENIN- 
SULAR WAR, with a Chapter on the Water- 
loo Campaign. Intended chiefly for Candidates for 
the Military Examinations. With 22 Maps and Pians 
of Battles and Sieges, and Examination Papers. By 
WALTER W. Nortucortt, Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. 
E. Sranrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W.; or of the 
Author, Rcchester House, Ealing. 
‘RHE RUSSIANS in the EAST, on 
their Way to India. Being a Series of Reviews 
of Unpublished Authorities now appearing in “ THE 
EAST,” a Weekly Journal devoted to the Interests of 
the Mediterranean Powers and Communities. Price 
Threepence.—121 Fleet Street, B.C. 





Ninth Edition, post free, Une Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Londou: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Now ready. 
VARIOTOMY (Correspondence on). 
3y the late Dr. LAWSON Caps, M.D,Mr, T. 
SPENCER WELLS, F.R.C.S., and Mr. Geora@e R. J e588, 
Hon. See. Society for Abolition of Vivisection. Price 6d. 
London: PICKERING and CO., 196 Piccadilly; and 
Mr. GeorGe R. Jesse, Henbury, Macclesfield. 





Le rR eesaneninsnii 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with Tllustrations and 21 Maps, 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By KertH Jonnston, F.RGS., Editor 
of the “Africa” Volume in ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel;” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African 
Expedition. 

“Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be found 
in most school-books of geography, has produced a work in some respects more 
complete than any other of the kind with which we are acquainted. He has 
aimed at giving the general results of the latest and best research in the great 
departments of geography, and amid the ever-increasing host of competitors, his 
text-book deserves to take a high place. The work is copiously illustrated with 
maps; those relating to historical geography are gems, picturing, as they do, the 
gradual] rolling back of the grey cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the 
latest Arctic expedition. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate ex- 
position of the main facts and principles in the various departments of geography, 
not only useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher schools, or as a handy 
reference-book, but to a large extent very interesting reading.” —Times. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with 40 Maps and Illustrations, price 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY for LITTLE CHILDREN. By 


ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 

**T venture to hope that this little book may supply a want of which I have 
heard many people complain. Books such as the Primers of Geography are too 
advanced to be used in teaching young children, while ‘ Elementary Text-books’ 
and ‘ First Geographies’ are for the most part mere lists of names. If Political 
Geography can only be understood in connection with History, then surely the 
sole object of the earliest instruction in geography should be to show children how 
to use a map, and to teach them a little of that elementary physical geography 
which forms the basis of all knowledge about the earth.”—£Zxtract from Preface, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, price 4s; a few copies 
with the Illustrations Hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN. An _ Illustrated 


Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. By the Rev. 
GrorGE Henstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.C.P.8., Author of ‘ Floral 
Dissections,”” Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical 
School, the Birkbeck Institute, &c., and Examiner on Natural Science for the 
College of Preceptors. 

Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it.”— 
Science Gossip. 

** Mr. Henslow is the safest guide, as he is the most interesting, in this branch 
of knowledge, and the book is admirably planned and admirably executed.”"— 
Educational Times, 





Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, price 24s, 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to the 


Antiquity of Man. By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S.,, &., of H.M.’s Geological 
Survey of Scotland. 

“The book shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wide research, 
and sound reasoning. It presents in a readable form the chief features of the 
Great Ice Age, and illustrates them very amply from those great tracts of Scotland 
in which glaciation has left its most distinct and most enduring marks."—Spectator. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and 


of the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the present day. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Fairy-Land of Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
Junior Students.” 

* Guides to literature abound ; guides to science similar in purpose and character 
to Miss Buckley's History are unknown. The writer's plan, therefore, is original, 
and her execution of the plan is altogether admirable. Miss Buckley has had a 
long training in science, and there are signs on every page of this volume of the 
careful and conscientious manner in which she has performed her task. This is 
not all. A good and solid book may be a dull book, but Miss Buckley is never 
dull. She sees clearly what she describes, and the interest felt by the author is 
imparted to the reader. Diagrams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the 
value of the compendium.”—/all Mall Gazette. 





Demy 8vo, 80 pp., 6d. 


The IRISH QUESTION: Examined in a Letter to 


the New York Herald, a Speech in Parliament, and Additional Notes. By the 
Earl of DUNRAVEN. 


On Three Sheets, size, 18 inches by 42, each 2s 6d; or with Descriptive Letterpress, 
6d extra, 


TIME SCALES, Horizontal and Vertical. 


trived since 1853 for Numerical Picture-Writing and Reading. By J. F.Camp- 
BELL, F.G.S., Author of “ Frost and Fire,” &c. With Descriptive Letterpress. 

Upon this scale, which is divided for every day of the year, the increasing and 
decreasing length of the day is shown by season curves, which give the hours of 
sunset and sunrise on the parallel of London; the mean temperature and the 
average height of the barometer is also shown for every day in the year. 

The scale is also published plain, and would be useful for noting any daily 
event that can be calculated beforehand, or recorded afterwards, from the rising 
and setting of stars or high-water at London Bridge, to the rise and fall of stocks 
or the variation in the Bank rate. 


STANFORD'S SERIES OF TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


DEVONSHIRE, SOUTH and NORTH. By R. N. Worth, 


.G.S. In one volume. With two Maps and Plan of Exeter Cathedral, 3s 6d. 


CORNWALL. By Walter H. Tregellas, Chief Draughtsman, 
War Office. Second Edition, with Map, 2s. 

The Series consists in addition of the following volumes, uniform in size. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B.Clarke. | ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By a 
DERBYSHIRE. By J.C. Cox. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
DEVON, North. By R. N. Worth. SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Worth. SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H,I. YORKSHIRE, North and East Ridings. 

Jenkinson, F.R.G.S, By G, P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
KENT. By G, P. Bevan, F.G.S. YORKSHIRE, West Riding. By G. P. 
NOKFOLK, By Walter Rye. | Bevan, F.G.S. 
With Maps, &e. 

“These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about ina very small 
pocket without any feeling of inconvenience, are thoroughly practical and intelli- 
gible in their method, contain all necessary instructions as to means of locomotion, 
hotels, &c, and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, and anti- 
quarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot, amply sufticient, 
indeed, to satisfy all but specialists.”"—Zimes. 


Con- 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Ts 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND Gop.» 


FOURTH EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
REASONABLE SERVICE, 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street, formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD." 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN LAW. 
An ELEMENTARY WORK, FOUNDED on the INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN 
Also, demy 8vo, price £1 10s, cloth. i 
ROMAN LAW, in the ORDER of a CODE. 
By W. A. HUNTER, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, University College. 
London: W. MAXWELL and SON, 29 Fleet Street. 








Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 247, for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAy. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 23-95, 
Our LONDON CORRESPONDENT. By T. Wemyss Reid. 
AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE FROM A FIJIAN CYCLONE. 
THE BOOK OF DUMBARTONSHIRE. By J. Scott Keltie. 
SHELLEY'S LIFE NEAR SPEZZIA, HIS DEATH AND BURIALS. By H. Buxton 
Forman. 
Dr. CHANNING, THE ABOLITIONIST. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
TARA; OR, SHAKSPERE IN BENGAL. By Harold Littledale. 
THE LIBERAL MAJORITY. By James R. Thursfleld. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 


APRIL, price 2s 6d. 


gry 92 Not 


Ene 





CONTENTS. 
. THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MippLr- 


_ 





AGES.—II, By Dr. Jusserand. 

2. OuR PuBLiIc SCHOOLS.—VI. MARLBOROUGH. 

8. THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. By Edmund W. Gosso. 

4. MIRACLE-PLAYS, 

5. ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 

6. FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By Thomas Hardy. 

7. Russia. 

8. JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 

9, THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
10. SELECTED BOOKS. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for MAY. 
The Restoration Movement. By W. A German Forest Village. 


Some Strange Avocations. 

Astonishing the Natives. 

The Electric Vacuum Tube. 

Celluloid. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. 

Recollections of an 
Manager. 

The Duke's House. 

** Died on Duty.” 


Chambers. 
Common-place Books. 
The Bells of Yarrick. 
Animals I have Known and Loved. 
A Russian Ice-House. 
Nervous Depression. 
Caves. 
The Old Part of Naples. 
Dr. Bistoury’s Night-Watchman. 
Bread and Biscuits. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Voyage in a Sneak-Box. By “ W.C.” Four Poetical Pieces. 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. CHRISTIE Murray. Chapters XIII.—XVI. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Equestrian 








WORKS by CHARLES ANTHONY, Jun. 


i 
OPULAR SOVEREIGNTY; Thoughts on Democratic 


Reform. Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


af. 
The SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of WOMEN. 
Fifth Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. f ; ; 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entranee fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. ; 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Governmont, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. : ; 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


“THE “PRESTOGRA PH” 


Gives 50 to 100 Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. Negatives wash off 

almost instantaneously. Copies are clear, sharp, and vivid. Black ink available 

to the extent of six copies. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, THREE GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 

The Subscription commences at any date. 





SPECIMEN LIST OF BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


The Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin, Vol. V. (2,000 copies)— 
Life of Bishop Wilberforce—Sister Dora: a Biography—The Letters of Charles Dickens 
(1,500 copies) Autobiography of Prince Metternich-—Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat 
The Old Régime, by Lady Jackson—Royal Windsor, by Hepworth Diwon—Senior 8 
Conversations—Captain Gill’s Journey through China to Burmah—Miss Bird's Ride 
Across the Rocky Mountains—Life and Work of Mary Carpenter—Memotr of Mrs. 
Tait (1,500 copies) —The Ode of Life, by the Author of “ The Epic of Hades — Fossil 
Men, by Dr. Dawson—Our Australian Cousins, by J. D. Inglis—Scotch Sermons, 1880 
~ Russia and England, by O. K.—Russia Before and After the WW ar—Mrs. Brassey 8 
Voyage in the Mediterranean (1,500 copies) —Chronicles of Chelsea, by Teev. A. G. 
L’Estrange—Caird’s Introduction to the Study of Religion—Herbert Smith's Brazil 
and the Amazons—A Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain—Keith Joh nston s Physical and 
Descriptive Geography—Early Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins—The Manliness 
of Christ, by Thomas Hughes Belton’s Recollections of an Old Actor—Baird a Rise of 
the Huguenots—Our Future Highway, by Commander Camerou—Gillmore s Ride 
through Hostile Africa—Life of Marquess Wellesley, by W. M. Torrens—Mackenzie’s 
History of the Nineteenth Century—Life of Henry T. Buckle—Masson’s Milton, Vol. 
VL—Burton’s Reign of Queen Anne—McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times—Dr. 
Abbott’s University Sermons—Froude’s Lectures on South Africa—Memoirs of Edward 
and Catherine Stanley—All the Best New Novels, and inmany other Recent Works of 
Acknowledged Merit and General Interest. 








Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season, and of all New Editions of 
popular Standard Works, continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all forthcoming Works of 
general interest as they appear. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Morocco, Tree Calf, 
Calf extra, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or 
Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





All the Books in circulation or on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


t 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIB'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





MR. WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. 
Vou. III., comprising the Period from 1832 to 1841. 
By SPENCER WALPOLE, 
Author of “ The Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval.” 
*,* Vous. I. and II.—from the Battle of Waterloo to the Passing of the First Reform Bill—price 36s. 








London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
DR. RIGBY’S LETTERS FROM FRANCE, &c., 
IN 1789. 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY EASTLAKE. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 








On Thursday, the 29th inst., will be published, 


REATA: WHAT’S IN A NAME. 
By E. D. GERARD. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


Oriyinally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 





WILL’AM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





NEW POEMS by THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 
Author of “ New Symbols,” “Legends of the 


Morrow,” &c. 


MAIDEN ECSTASY. 


By THOMAS GORDON HAKE. 








On the 28th inst., price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 


CONTENTS. 
QUEEN CopHETUA. By R. E. Francillon. 
THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE. By Grant Allen. 
A NATURALIST’S HAUNT, By Rev. M. G. Watkins. 
FALLEN OUT OF THE RANKS. By the Member for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 
SHIRLEY. By G. Burnett Smith. 
Two INFANT PHENOMENONS. By James Payn. 
ay a TO WALSINGHAM. By Edward Wal- 
ord, M.A. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, By Perey Fitzgerald. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





On the 28th inst., price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illustra- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins, 
JULLIEN AND BERLIOZ. By Dutton Cook. 
THE CANDIDATURE OF Mr. DAVLIsa. 
Grenville-Murray. 
Our OLD COUNTRY Towns.—V. 
tions. By Alfred Riromer. 
AN ANECDOTE OF INSTINCT. 
Corvegs. By G, A, Rogers. 
KILDHURM’'S OAK. By Julian Hawthorne. 
THK LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 


By E. C. 
With Four [lustra- 





Second Edition, Revised, in a volume of 1,200 pages, 
half-roxburghe, 12s 6d. 


Dr. BREWER’S READER'S HAND- 
BOOK of*ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, 
and STORIES. 

“To all engaged in literary toil, we can cordially 
recommend tiis painstaking compilation as a most 
useful work to keep on their desks. Dr. Brewer bas 
given the world many useful books, but the literary 
section of it has not yet bad to thank him for such a 
valuable gift as his present work.”—Globe. 


NEW WORK by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
SONGS of the SPRING-TIDES. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIO.” 
Now ready, small quarto, bound in parchment, 8s. 


POEMS. By William Hurrell Mallock, 


Author of “ The New Republic.” 





NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 


TWAIN, Author of “ Tom Sawyer,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMEN- 
CLATURE, By CHARLES W. BARDSLEY, Author 
of * English Surnames, &,” 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK of PARLIA- 


MENTARY PROCEDURE. By Henry W. Lucy. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 
PLAIN ENGLISH. By John 
HOLLINGSHEAD. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 63. 
GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 


Crown 8yo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of VOICE PRODUC- 
TION and VOICE PRESERVATION: a Popular 
Manual for the Use of Speakers and Singers. 
By Gorpon Hotmss, L.R.C.P.E.. Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. With 
Illustrations. 





Small 8vo, 1s; or cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


The BATH in DISEASES of the SKIN. 
By J. L. Mitton, Senior Surgeon to St, John's 
Hospital or Diseases of the Skin, &c. 

Small Svo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a List of Marks, 4s 6d. 
HANDBOOK of POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN; or, History of those Arts from 
the Earliest Period. By HoppER M. Westropp, 

Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Archzxology,’’ &e. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.¢, 





The 42nd Annual Meeting of Members 


was held at Edinburgh on March 31s¢— 


EDMUND BAXTER, Esq., Auditor of the Court of Session, in the Chair. 


Mr. THOMAS NELSON, Paoblisher, brought up the Directors’ Report, and 
speaking of of the Funds, said:—The year 1870 closed what may be 
called "the ** Prehistoric annals’’ of Life Assurance. Till then the Accounts of 

many Offices (though it was not so with ours) were enveloped in mist and obscu- 

rity. But in 1870 the Life Assurance Act was passed, and Annual Accounts are 
, now published in a form which shows the true rank and position of each Office. 

Wet. left the era of unwritten history and have entered on historic times. 











amounted, at January lst, 1870, to £1,636,000. At Ja 

at £3,630,000, not far from two millions of increase te ake hee they stand 
a ts from Premiums and Interest in 1870 were £275,000. In the 
close 
Though ranking as the 48th of British Li 
as the 6th or 7th in respect of Funds, 


In the first of these published Accounts, the Funds of the Scottish Provident 


ears, The 
been 
Y ~2anhood 
it stands to-do, 


they were £532,000. The stripling of 1839 is now in vigorous 


e Offices in point of age, 


: New AssuRANCEs in the year were 1,659, for £1,047,000; with £34,689 of Premiums, besides £16,993 for Annuities, 
» Premiums received in the year (deducting reassurances) were £376,785; and the year’s INcomE, including interest, was £535,614 


Th .atms were £220,093, including £18,741 of Bonuses. 


ne ratio of Expenses was under 10} per cent. of Premiums, and under 7} of Income. 


Excluding Income-tax (as is done by many 


Offic es), the ratio is to Premiums 9°74, and to Income 6°88 per cent. The actual expenses are greatly under those of any Office doing a like 


amo :ot of new business. 


e AccumuLATED Funps, increased in year by £249,907 18s 3d, were at the close of the year £3,629,329 3s 9d. 


The CHAIRMAN moved approval of the Report. Speaking of the new business, 
said—It is a gratifying fact that during six successive years the Directors have 
been able to report annually a new business exceeding a million sterling...... It is | 
further worthy of remark that while our new business has been so large, it is 
altogether a Home Businoss, and of its amount only £13,300 is reassured. Our 
business is truly our own, for we have always discouraged the acceptance of pro- 
posals beyond our limit, and therefore requiring to be given off to other offices. 
Referring to recent comparisons by writers in the public press, he said—It is satis- 
factory to know that while our business has been steadily maintained year after 
year without diminution, our ratio of expenses has been falling. For 1878 the 
vatio was 10°57 on premium income, and 7°53 on gross receipts. During the past 
ear it has been somewhat less, and in estimating our expenses we have included 
Taseme-tax as an item—the full amount of the interest without deduction of tax 
being stated on the other side. This mode of dealing with the tax is in conformity 


with instructions issued some years since by the Board of Trade, 

however, continued to make no separate entry of Income-tax, and i 
of this diversity of practice, the Scottish Provident has for years been expused ¢ 

inaccurate and sometimes invidious comparison with offices in whose ano rs 
Income-tax was not stated as an item of expenditure, but merged in the 0 oaths 
entry of interest. Had we followed that principle, the ratio of our exzenses f ; 
the year would have been stated at 9°74 and 6°88 respectively. The result sted 
correspondence with the Board of Trade has been that permission has heen viv . 
to adopt either course. Hitherto we have adhered to that originally directed by 
the Board of Trade, and on the present occasion we have not changed our ri 4 
tice; but uniformity in this matter ought to be secured if that be practicable - 


The motion was seconded by Mr. W. J. DUNCAN, Manager of the N 
Bank, and unanimously agreed to. 


Many offices, 
ND COnseR neneg 


ational 


THIS SOCIETY combines the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


Tus PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the first 
for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only. ’ 


The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders on a safe and equitable system, no share being given to those by whose early 
death there is a loss. By thus reserving the surplus for those survivors who, in fact, have mainly created it, large additions have 
been made to the participating ‘policies, some of the earlier having already been doubled. 


Reports, containing full Statements, may be had on application. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 











SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S LIST. 


Mr. William Black’s New Novel, “‘ Sunrise.” 
“ Promises to be a great success."—Court Journal. 
Part I., price One Shilling, is now ready. 
SUNRISE: a Story of these Times, | 
‘A Daughter of Heth,” “A Princess of Thule," &c. Will be completed in | 
Fifteen Monthly Parts. 


A Fifth Edition is ready. | 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de REMUSAT. 1802-1808. | 
Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOgy and Mr. JOHN LILLIg. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 32s. Vols. I. and II. now ready. | 

. Early in May, crown 8vo. 

A RIDE in PETTICOATS and SLIPPERS from FEZ | 
tothe ALGERIAN FRONTIER. With Map and Illustrations. By Captain 
8. E. CoLvILs, of the Grenadier Guards. | 


SYLVAN SPRING. By Francis George Heath, Author of | 
“Our Woodland Trees,” “ The Fern World,” “ The Fern Paradise," Burnham | 
Beeches,” ‘‘ Trees and Ferns,’”’ &c. Mr. Heath’s new work on the Floral Aspect 
of Spring will be illustrated by Twelve Coloured Plates (comprising 36 Grouped 
Subjects), printed by Leighton Brothers from Drawings specially made for 
the Work, after Designs of the Author, by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., Artist 
and Author of “ Familiar Wild Flowers ’’; and by 122 Wood Engravings of the 
Flowers and Ferns of Spring. 


In large post 8vo, handsomely wa bo cloth, gilt edges, about 150 pages, 
12s 6d. 


A Second Edition is ready, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d. 
BURNHAM BEECHES. ‘‘ Burnham Beeches” is illustrated 


by Eight beautifully executed Wood Engravings, four of them after Vernon 
Heath’s renowned Photographs of Burnham Beeches in Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. 
The Globe says, “* Writing with even more than his usual brilliancy, 
here gives the public an interesting monograph of the splendid old i 
charming little work.’’ 


Mr. Heath 
@0S...... This 


The New Volume (the 14th) of the Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists, 
now ready, is 


HORACE VERNET and PAUL DELAROCHE. By J. 


Rootz ReEs, Author of Various Essays on Art. With many fine Illustrations, 
limp cloth extra, price 3s 6d. ‘ 
Now ready, 1 vol, 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 14s. 


CRADLE-LAND of ARTS and CREEDS; or, 


Nothing New Under the Sun. By CHARLES J. STONE, Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner Temple, and late Advocate, High Courts, Bombay. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, o!oth extra, 7s 6d. 


COMMUNISM and SOCIALISM in their HISTORY and 


THEORY. By THEODORE D. WooLsky, Author of “ An Introduction to the 


| 
By the Author of | 





Study of International Law." 


Now ready, crown Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6a. 


FRIENDS and FOES in the TRANSKEI: An English. 
woman's Experiences during the Cape Frontier War of 1877. 
Now ready, the New Novel by the Author of “ Vivienns,” &e. 


COUNTESS DAPHNE: a Novel. By Rita, Author of 


“ Like Dian's Kiss,” &c. 3 vols. 


The NEW NOVEL by G. EBERS, Author of “An Egyptian Princess,” &c., is 
The SISTERS. 2 vols. 


An ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH: the Story of a Life's 


Experience in Mormonism. By Mrs, T, H. B. STENHOUSE. Fully Illustrated, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
BRAZIL, the AMAZONS, and the COAST. By Herbert 
pa yoo With about 115 Illustrations from Sketches by J. Wells Champney 
and others. 


The WATERING-PLACES of GERMANY, SWITZER- 


LAND, &c. By Epwarp GuTMAN, M.D. Illustrated, Now ready, crown 
8vo, 8s 6d. 


Now ready, an ENTIRELY NEW WORK by JULES VERNE. 
The GREAT NAVIGATORS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimile Copies of Old 
Engravings, Charts, Maps, &c, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d; gilt edges, lis. 


The NEW ADDITIONS to LOW'S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS ARE 
A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Small 


post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


The AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel. By Robert Armitage 


STERNDALE, Author of “‘ Seonee,” Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 63. And 


MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. By the Author of 


“ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Now ready, 4to, in Wrapper, 1s 61. 


MEN of MARK, for MAY (No. 53, Vol. V.) containing, 
with Brief Biographical Notices, three Permanent Cabinet Photograpos 
specially taken from Life (by Lock and Whitfield) for this Work ouly, of Sic 
G. Jessel, Sir T. Hooker, Viscount Cole, 

* Certainly the photographs are very fine.’"—Times. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 

GENWRAL GRANT AND A STRONG GOVERNMENT. By Judge Jo:e S. Black. 
THE RELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN, By Leslie Stephen. ; 
McCLELLAN’S LAST SERVICE TO THE REPUBLIC. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
RALPH WALDO Emerson. By F. H. Underwood. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE ISfHMIAN CANAL, 
RECENT HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. By A. Gustafson, 


Price 2s 6d. 


[Ready May 3. 
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